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The American Dental Association has announced the establish- 
ment of a new program of dental research assistantships for post- 
graduate students of chemistry. The program is sponsored jointly by 
the American Dental Association and the American College of Dentists 
and will be carried out under the direction of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the American Dental Association. Students selected for these re- 
search assistantships will be paid an annual salary of $2500 from 
funds made available through a special grant from both the sponsoring 
organizations. All recent graduates in chemistry who ranked in the 
upper one-quarter of their class, and who will pursue graduate study in 
chemistry at a recognized university in the Chicago area, are eligible 
to apply for a research assistantship. To qualify, students must be 
recommended by the head of the chemistry department of their 
respective schools. Those accepting appointments will be required to 
work part-time on special research projects in the field of dental 
science. Applications will be accepted from students receiving the 
bachelor’s degree last June as well as those who are already engaged 
in post-graduate study in the field of chemistry. Those interested 
should direct inquiries to Dr. J. Roy Doty, director of the A.D.A. Bur- 


eau of Chemistry, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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_ New in the Family 


Linda Susan Bope.—Born February 17, 1950, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Frank W. Bope, The Ohio State University. 


James Richard Martin.—Born April 21, 1950, the third son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles F. Martin, State College of Washington. 


Nancy Lou Byrum.—Born April 11, 1950, the second daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Woodrow R. Byrum, University of Arizona. 


Cynthia Ann Lyman.—Born March 6, 1950, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Lyman, Jr., Idaho State College, and eighteenth grandchild 
of Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Lyman, Sr., the Universities of Arizona and 


Nebraska. 


Clarissa Ehrman.— Born December 30), 1949, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Ehrman, Long Island University. 


Officers of Teachers Conferences 
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Chairman J. B. Burt of the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P. 
has announced the number of degrees conferred during the scholastic 
year 1949-50, as follows: 

Member Schools and Colleges 


(62 Schools and Colleges reporting the University 
of the Philippines did not report.) 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 5053 
Bachelor of Pharmacy 13 
Master of Science in Pharmacy &S 
Mastor of Science 3 
Doctor of Philosophy 42 
Doctor of Science (honorary) 7 
Doctor of Pharmacy (honorary) : 1 
Master of Science in Pharmaceutical Chemistry l 


Non-member Schools and Colleges 
(13 Schools and Colleges Reporting) 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 
Master of Science in Pharmacy , 1 
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Hugo Herman Schaefer 


George Ludwig Schaefer was born September 2, 1854, in 
Wurtenberg, Germany, the youngest of eleven children. As a 
young man he served as an apprentice in the villiage in the days 
when it was the duty of the apprentice to collect crude drugs in 
the woods and fields, place bottles containing honey in ant-hills 
for the preparation of Spirits of Formic Acid, and aid in the 
manufacture of many chemical and galenical preparations. What 
a stimulus these experiences must have been to the mind of the 
young apprentice and undoubtedly had much to do with the shap- 
ing of his career in the years that were to follow. 

He studied pharmacy at the University of Bonn and _ later 
obtained the Doctor's degree at the University of Berlin. Im- 
mediately thereafter, he obtained a position in a factory for the 
manufacture of quinine in Milano, Italy. 

While at Berlin, Dr. Schaefer met Mr. Herbert Robbins of 
the old firm of McKesson and Robbins and in 1884 he came to 
the United States under contract with that firm to establish a 
tactory to manufacture quinine. This was the beginning of the 
New York Quinine and Chemical Works of which Dr. Schaefer 
was vice-president and technical director for many years until 
his retirement in 1934. 

Two years after coming to the United States, Dr. Schaefer 
returned to Germany to marry and bring back with him Marie 
tiedwig Mueller, who became the mother of his family. The 
mother died in 1930 and Dr. Schaefer in 1943. 

Two facts stand out in the life of Dr. George Schaefer which 
had a major influence in his accomplishments. First, no child 
ever grew up as a member of a family of eleven children fithout 
learning how to work. In a recent commencement address at 
the University of Arizona, Attorney-General McGrath said that 
no substitute for hard work has ever been found which would 
lead to success. It is also true that a boy who has grown up in 
such a family does not need to take a course in psychology in his 
college days to find out “how to get along with people.” That, 
he has already learned in the school of hard experience. 

In the second place, the experiences of the young apprentice 
in the field and in the pharmacy was of such a nature as to sharpen 
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his interest in searching for the unknown in every contact which 
was his. Under such influences, the intellect is ever expanding 
and interest is maintained to the very end. 

Such was the stock and intellectual qualities which George 


and Marie Schaefer passed on as a heritage to their children. 


Hugo Herman Schaefer is one of four children. He, the 
second son, was born in Brooklyn, on July 3, 1891. His older 
brother, Ernest Ludwig became a physician and surgeon and 
passed away at the early age of 34. There are also two younger 
sisters, Martha Hedwig Mueller and Elsa Margarita Hettich, 
both living. 

It was planned that Hugo was to follow in the footsteps of 
his father and eventually take over the technical direction of the 
New York Quinine and Chemical Works. After graduation from 
high school, he studied pharmacy at the New York College of 
Pharmacy of Columbia University and received the Phar. C. 
degree in 1912 and the Phar. D. in 1913. This was followed by 
a year of graduate work under Dr. H. V. Arny at Columbia. In 
1914 he entered the employ of the New York Quinine and 
Chemical Works where he remained for two years. <As it so 
frequently happens, he found that working under his father was 
not satisfactory and when he was offered an instructorship in 
the New York College of Pharmacy under Dr. Arny, both father 
and son welcomed the opportunity. This is usually what happens 
in father and son relationships in business and even in the pro- 
fessions, but it is something that can be learned only by experi- 
ence. The reason is, of course, that the responsibility for what 
happens is borne by the parent and the son is deprived of that 
responsibility which is necessary for the development of leader- 
ship and for the development of character. The elder Schaefer's 
satisfaction at this new opportunity offered the son, was another 
indication of his character as a wise father. 

The instructorship was in the department of chemistry. In 
i921 he was promoted to the rank of assistant professor and to 
associate professor in 1926. During these vears his research was 


productive; he published many papers and a text-book on quali 


tative analysis in collaboration with the late A. R. Bliss. 
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During the years 1923-1925, he studied at the University of 
Berne, Switzerland, under Dr. A. Tschirsch and obtained the Ph.D. 
degree. The title of his thesis was, “The Chemistry of Certain 
Plant Exudation Waxes”. 

In 1937 he was appointed head of the department of chem- 
istry and dean of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy of Long 
island University. 

From the very beginning of his career he was always active 
in pharmaceutical association work. He held numerous offices 
in local, state, and national pharmaceutical organizations. In 
1918, as secretary of the New York Branch of the American 
l’harmaceutical Association, he presented a plan for the annual 
award of a medal to be known as the Remington medal, with the 
idea of giving recognition for outstanding service to American 
pharmacy and also serve as a memorial to the then recently de 
ceased Prof. Joseph P. Remington. He became chairman of a 
committee to develop his plan and in that capacity, formulated 
the rules for the award and collected funds for the design of the 
medal and for its perpetuation. He has served as secretary of the 
Committee on Award since its establishment. 

Dean Schaefer has always been interested in pharmacy law 
enforcement work. He has conducted the analyses of state board 
samples in New York State since 1916. At present his private 
staff of workers, in the laboratory located in the Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy building, examines over 5,000 samples yearly, a 
uumber exceeded only by the Federal Food and Drug Adminis 
tration. 

There is neither space nor is this the place to tabulate all of 
ean Schaefer's accomplishments. They are to be found in 
those publications that record the accomplishments of scholarly 
men and men of action. Sufficient it is to say that there is no 
phase of pharmaceutical or civic activity that has not felt the 
mpress of his vigorous personality 

In 1921 Dean Schafer married Elizabeth Kish, the daughter 
of a physician He met her when she was a student in his 
classes. She was graduated with the Bachelor’s degree in Phar- 


macy. She attends all pharmacy meetings and conventions and 
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from 1937-1948 was secretary-treasurer of the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The Schaefers have two children. (George Theodore, born 
in 1922, a graduate of Dartmouth, is now an electrical engineer 
in the Erie Register Corp., of Erie, Pennsylvania. Betty Marie, 
graduated this year from Syracuse University with an A.B. degree. 

Dean Schaefer has lived in Brooklyn from birth to 1921. The 
present home is Yonkers, New York. He has occupied the same 
residence for 27 years—an old house surrounded by beautiful 
and extensive gardens, one of his hobbies. Another major hobby 
is motoring. He has toured every state in the union by car; 
crossed the continent four times; dipped into Mexico on three 
occasions as far south as Acupulco; toured Nova Scotia and 
Canada to within seeing distance of Hudson Bay—a liberal edu- 
cation itself. 

In politics, the Dean is a Republican, but admits he has 
“switched” occasionally. The writer of these lines is in that 
class but has always regretted the “switches” afterwards. Dean 
Schaefer has undoubtedly had the same experience and is there- 
fore eligible for forgiveness. His religious affiliation is Luther- 
an which, with his political beliefs, make him eligible for Presby- 
terian affiliation. 

Dean Schaefer comes to the presidency of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the leadership of pharma- 
ceutical education in America, at a time that is pregnant with 
opportunity. The Pharmaceutical Survey has been completed. 
The implementation of its directives is underway. The New 
Horizon has been set. We rest assured that under the wise, 
experienced and vigorous leadership of Hugo Herman Schaefer 
pharmaceutical education will sweep forward as a dignified mem 


ber of the other health education programs. 


Rurus A. LYMAN. 
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Report of the President 
of The American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy* 


BERNARD V. CHRISTENSEN 
The Ohio State University 


This convention ts of more than usual significance due to the 
fact that this year is the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The first 
national Association of Colleges of Pharmacy was organized in 
1870 in Baltimore as the result of a movement originated by the 
Marvland College of Pharmacy. This college extended an invita- 
tion to established schools of pharmacy to appoint delegates to a 
meeting to be held in conjunction with the annual convention of the 
\merican Pharmaceutical Association to organize an association of 
professional schools “for the purpose of regulating the require- 
ments and methods of instruction, and having regulated them, to 
maintain them.” This organization had a stormy existence. Due 
to the differences of opinion, disagreements and misunderstandings 
on the part of the membership, interest and activity decreased, and 
n IX8S835, as The Druggists’ Circular remarks, it appears to have 
died of “heart failure.” 

However, in 1900, again upon the invitation of the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy, representatives of the different pharmacy 
schools then in existence met in Richmond, Virginia, and again 
in connection with the annual convention of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, “to consider the advisability of forming an 
association of colleges.” At this meeting the American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties was organized. In 1925 the designa- 
tion “American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties” was 
changed to “American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy.” 
Hence, it is on this basis that this organization is considered to 
be fifty years old. 

It, therefore, is recognized as appropriate on this occasion to 


briefly review some of the accomplishments of this organization. 


Presented at the Atlantic City meeting, April 30, 1950 
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Through several succeeding years, while it seemed that little of 
constructive value was being accomplished, there did develop 4 
sense of unity and solidarity of interests that later proved to be of 
inestimable value. It was as a result of the recommendation of this 
association that “the State Boards of Pharmacy be invited to form 
a national organization,” that the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy was organized in 1904. If this organization had 
done nothing more, it must be considered to have been a most 
successful association, for the development of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation has been definitely promoted and influenced as much by 
the Boards as by the Colleges; and there is no doubt that growth 
and progress in pharmaceutical education have been positively en 
hanced by the cooperation of these two organizations. 

As many of you probably recall, the status of pharmaceutical 
education was uncertain and unsatisfactory and, as a matter of 
fact, in a somewhat chaotic condition during the period preceding 
and including World War I. Probably due to the shock brought 
about by the rebuffs and lack of recognition on the part of go\ 
ernmental agencies during World War |, pharmaceutical educators 
began to take stock of the situation, and immediately following 
World War I plans were materialized for an improved system 
of pharmaceutical education. As a result, a minimum two-year 
curriculum for member colleges of this Association became man 
datory in 1922 and in 1925 a minimum three-year curriculum was 
adopted; this in turn was followed by the requirement of a 
minimum four-year curriculum effective in 1936. Hence, in 4 
period of about fifteen years pharmacy advanced from practically 
no educational requirements up to a minimum four-year college 
education. 


It is to be further noted that during the period from 1929 
up to the present two surveys of pharmacy were carried out 
the first covering the period 1924-27 and known as the Common- 
wealth Survey and the second covering the period 1946-49 carried 
out under the auspices of the American Council on Education. 
The results of the Commonwealth Survey were embodied in a 
report entitled “Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum” 


and the results of the second survey have been embodied in a 


report entitled “Findings and Recommendations of The Pharma- 


ae 
w 
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ceutical Survey, 1948." As a result of these two surveys, it ap 
pears logical to state that pharmacy has as much, if not more, 
basic and fundamental information at hand on which to build a 
solid, sound, extensive and constructive program of education as 
any of the curative professions. However, whether or not this 
wealth of fundamental information is used constructively depends 
on the insight and foresight of the members of this Association 


and the members of the profession. 


lf vou will carefully take stock of the last decade (1940 to 
1950) of the first half century of the history of this Association 
and indulge in some introspection as well as retrospection, it 1s 
obvious that there have been definite advances with particular 
reference to such measures as selection of students and improve- 
ment of teaching staffs. That these measures have borne fruit ts in- 
dicated by tests of various sorts involving both qualitative and 
quantitative standards of measurement by means of which it has been 
demonstrated that the quality of pharmacy students today has defin- 
itely improved over that of a decade ago. Likewise, the standards of 
scholarship and the degree of achievement of students in pharmacy 
are on higher levels than ever before. The members of teaching 
staffs of the colleges now demonstrate more interest in teaching 
methods and procedures and in course content than im previous 
periods and hence, the educational and professional standards of 


teachers have also advanced 


There has hkewtse been noticeable and positive improvement 
in educational facilities provided for instruction of students in 
pharmacy. A number of colleges now occupy new buildings, 
modern and well-equipped, equal to and probably superior in some 
instances to the phy sical facilities provided for instruction in other 
educational departments. In many instances the buildings occupied 
by pharmacy have been renovated and remodelled and brought 
up-to-date in reference to laboratories, classrooms, and equip- 
ment. Students in pharmacy today are provided with equipment, 
educational facilities, and aids of various sorts which were un 
known ten years ago. The above represent only a few of the 
advances in pharmaceutical education which could be referred to 


and reviewed and which have taken place during the last decade. 
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There still remains much to be done. As a matter of fact, 
it is believed by students of pharmaceutical education and those 
interested in the progress of pharmacy that the future of pharmacy 
will be determined during the next five vears. Whether or not 
pharmacy will go forward or stagnate and retrogress depends to 
a large extent upon the decisions made by this Association within 
the next five years. The greatest need of pharmacy today is 
understanding cooperation and unity of effort. Unless the pro- 
fession of pharmacy can come to a clear and logical understanding 
of the needs and requirements of pharmacy in order to maintain 
its status as a profession and to keep pace with progress and 
development in other health professions and cognate fields of 
science, stagnation and retrogression is inevitable. Pharmacy 
needs a sound educational program with schools and colleges so 
staffed and so equipped as to offer the high quality of education 
and training that is required for the kind of pharmaceutical 
service that the public deserves. Pharmacy needs some colleges 
capable of developing special areas of instruction for the edu- 
cation and training requisite to meet the specialized needs of 
pharmacy such as is required in hospitals, the Army and_ the 
Navy, and various phases of government service as well as the 
various types of analyses and diagnostic tests required by the 
physician. Likewise it is necessary that some colleges give special 
attention to the development of strong graduate programs in one 
or more of the subdivisions of pharmacy so that the colleges and 
the industries may be supplied with well-trained teachers and 
scientific workers. These are problems to which this Association 
niust give its attention and these are functions which must be 
undertaken by this Association in order to justify its further 


existence. These are problems which offer a challenge to our 
best abilities and best efforts. Again allow me to repeat that 


unless we attack these with understanding cooperation and unity 
of effort, there can be no hope for progress and advancement in 


the program of pharmaceutical education. 


Referring more directly to progress and developments during 


the past year, your attention is directed to the Fact Finding As- 


sembly which was reprinted from the January-February, 1950, 
issue of the N.A.P.B. Bulletin and which was distributed to all 
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colleges of pharmacy in the United States. This Assembly gave 
figures for the several states covering the number of registered 
pharmacists engaged as such January 1, 1949; the number of re- 
placements needed annually on the basis of The Survey factor of 
3.1 per cent; the number added to the profession by license on 
examination in 1948; and the potential replacements on the basis 
of student enrollment in colleges for the years 1949, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. From the figures in this Fact Finding Assembly | sug- 
gest that each one of you compare the number of replacements 
needed annually and the potential replacements as represented by 
enrollment in the colleges in your state for the years indicated. 
!f vou have not already examined these figures, it is very likely 
that many of you will be considerably surprised to note the 
probability of an oversupply of pharmacists in your state or in 
your area within the next two or three years. This probability 
is likewise indicated by the figures for enrollment during the 
\utumn term of 1949-1950 released by the Chairman of the 
I-xecutive Committee of this Association and distributed to all 
colleges. It is to be noted that the peak enrollment in all colleges 
of pharmacy in the prewar period was 8,800 in 1941-42, whereas, 
the enrollment in all colleges as of the Autumn term of 1949 was 
approximately 22,000. In this connection it is probable that all 
of us would agree that we need not fear an oversupply of high 
cuality pharmacists and that in order to have high quality pharma- 
cists, we must have students of high ability. Hence, it appears 
that the preceding statement gives the answer to the problem with 
which we are faced and which will be upon us in the next three 


or four years—-namely, careful selection of students. 


At the 1949 Convention of the American Association of Col 
leges of Pharmacy the Committee on Teachers’ Conferences 
presented the following resolution: 


“Be It Resolved that any graduate student, majoring in any branch 
of Pharmacy, who plans to pursue teaching as a part of his career, 
should under careful supervision, be encouraged and permitted (but 
not required, unless the sponsor specifically states this shall be the 
case) to do a minimum amount of teaching irrespective of his sponsor- 
ship. Such teaching shall be arranged to the advantage of the student 
and not the institution. In no instance shall the student be required 
or permitted to teach a course in its entirety. The sponsor shall be 
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consulted concerning the maximum number of hours permitted, if any, 
and shall be notified in writing of the total number of hours spent each 
semester or quarter on teaching, including preparation time necessary 
for such teaching.” 

This resolution was referred to the Executive Committee for 
study and action. The Executive Committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of B. \V. Christensen, chairman; J]. F. 
McCloskey and Hugo H. Schaefer to give this resolution careful 
study and formulate rules and regulations as suggestions to the 
colleges for implementation of assistant teaching as proposed in 
the above resolution. 

Since the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
sponsors a number of Graduate Fellowships, this resolution was 
referred to this organization for comments and suggestions. A 
statement was received from the Secretary representing the views 
of the Board of Grants of the Foundation. These suggestions are 
incorporated in the criteria listed below for implementation of 


assistant teaching as contemplated by the resolution. 


A plan whereby Graduate Fellows may gain experience in 
teaching during the period covered by the graduate program 
of study: 

“It is indicated in the Report of The Pharmaceutical Survey that 
one of the important needs of Pharmacy is improvement in the quality 
of teaching in the colleges. It is recognized that experience as an as- 
sistant teacher under qualified supervision is desirable and valuable 
training for a graduate student who anticipates following teachings as 
a career. Hence, in order that the colleges may offer such training 
in connection with graduate programs the following suggestions are 
offered by the above named committee in order to provide for uni- 
formity and to serve as a guide to those institutions interested and 
concerned: 


“1. Not more than six clock hours or equivalent per week during 
a period of not to exceed two academic years may be devoted 
to assistant teaching by a Fellow. 

2. The Fellow shall not receive remuneration for assistant teach- 
ing. This shall be considered as a permissable consideration 
under the terms of the Fellowships and is to be regarded as 
entirely voluntary on the part of the Fellow. 


3. The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educations views 
with favor arrangements between Fellows who plan to teach 
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and the institution in which he is enrolled to do assistant 
teaching under the conditions herein set forth 

4. The Fellow shall do his assistant teaching under the direct 
supervision of a qualified member of the college graduate 
faculty. 

5. An assistant teacher under this category shall in no instance 
be permitted or required to teach a course in its entirety. 

6. The institution in which the student is an assistant teacher 
is obligated to make periodic reports to the sponsor concern- 
ing the student's scholastic record and progress. If the teach- 
ing assignment appears to be interfering with the student's 
graduate studies, the teaching must be discontinued.” 

It is recommended that this report be brought before this 


Convention for consideration and action 


Since 1939 the Subsection on Pharmacy of the Medical 
Sciences Section of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has been managed by a committee of three, con- 
sisting of Dean Glenn L. Jenkins, Chairman; Dr. Justin L. Powers 
and Dean T. C. Daniels. Previous to that time the Subsection 
was directed by individuals who prepared the programs, presided 
at the Subsection meetings and looked after the affairs of the 
Subsection in. general \t the 1949 meeting of the .\merican 
Pharmaceutical Association Chairman Jenkins recommended that 
he Subsection on Pharmacy of the A.A.A.S., be taken over and 
managed by the Scientific Section of the A.Ph.A. This recom- 
mendation was approved by the House of Delegates and a com- 
mittee consisting of Chairman Jenkins and Dr. Fischelis, Secre- 
tary of the A.Ph.A., was appointed to work out plans for the 
future operations of the Subsection. In a study of this assign 
ment the committee found that the American Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation and the American Society for Pharmacology and 
[xperimental Therapeutics are affiliated societies and the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is an associated society, 
all classified under the Subsection of Pharmacy \t the January, 
1950, meeting of the Council of the A.Ph.A. in Washington, 
Chairman Jenkins recommended that “subject to approval by the 
\merican Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
\merican Pharmaceutical Association, the American Society of 


Mharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, and the American 
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Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, after the Cleveland meeting 
of the A.A.A.S., in December, 1950, the Subsection on Pharmacy 
be directed and managed by a committee of seven—three to be 
named by the American Pharmaceutical Association, three to be 
named by the American Society for Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, and one to be named by the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy.” 

This recommendation is, therefore, referred to this Associ- 
ation for action and so that if approved the committee may be 
named, It is expected that the present committee consisting of 
Chairman Jenkins, Powers, and Daniels will continue to direct 
and manage the affairs of the Subsection until the time of the 
Cleveland meeting. The Cleveland meeting will be held during 
the period December 26-31, 1950. Hence, action is necessary 
at this meeting, and it might be appropriate to call attention to 
the membership of this Association that papers will be welcomed. 

It is recommended that this matter be brought before this 
Convention for consideration and action. 

The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education has 
again provided funds to finance a Second Seminar—this time in 
Pharmacy Administration—to be held at The Ohio State Univer 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, during the period June 19th to June 30th, 
inclusive, 1950. preliminary announcement concerning this 
Seminar was mailed to all colleges of Pharmacy under date of 
March 1, 1950. In this, information concerning rooms, meals 
and rates was given. A tentative program has also been prepared 
and was distributed to all colleges of pharmacy under date of 
April 10th. Additional copies are available at this Convention 
You will note that the program includes instruction covering such 
topics as: Drug Store Accounting; Pharmaceutical Economics; 


Educational Principles and Teaching Techniques; Marketing Drug 


Products; Pharmacy Laws; Merchandising Problems; Drug Stor: 
Personnel; Management of Retail Pharmacies; Drug Store 


Merchandising and Sales Promotion; and Drug Store Advertising 
It is proposed that each speaker will prepare a synopsis of his 
subject which will be mimeographed and available to registrants 


It is likewise proposed that each speaker present material which 


is applicable for instructional use in the colleges. Hence, it is 
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the plan that those registered will be able to take home pertinent 
material and subject matter to serve as bases for courses in 
Pharmacy Administration. Thus, it is the hope that this will 
provide carefully selected basic and fundamental subject matter 
to serve as a core for the necessary courses to be included as a 
part of the curricula of the respective colleges. You will note 
from the program also that a careful selection of well-qualified 
and experienced speakers has been engaged to offer instruction. 
All colleges are urged to give this careful consideration and en- 
courage at least one member of the staff to enroll for this Seminar. 

In conclusion, | recommend that this Association express 
thanks and appreciation as well as commendation to the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education for continued support 
and cooperation in the programs of this Association, particularly 
in reference to financing of undergraduate Scholarships and 
Graduate Fellowships; providing funds to assist in financing the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical [:ducation; and to finance 
the Teaching Seminars, namely the Seminar in’ Pharmacy, 
held at the University of Wisconsin in 1949 and the Seminar in 
Pharmacy Administration to be held at The Ohio State University 
this summer (1950) 

Finally, | wish hereby to express sincere thanks and deep 
appreciation to this Association for bestowing on me the highest 
honor within your command, namely, election as President. I 
also wish to express thanks to the chairmen and membership of 
the various committees serving this year and to the President- 
lect and the Chairman and members of the Executive Committee 


for their help and understanding forbearance. 


Installation Address 


PRESIDENT-ELECT, HUGO H. SCHAEFER 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Long Island Univeristy 


The requirement that the newly installed President of your 
Association present an address is of relatively recent origin and 


this is only the fifth of such occasions. In theory the custom 
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is good. Presumably, it affords an opportunity to the incoming 
President to present his plans and ideas to the membership at 
the beginning of his term of office and allows him a full year’s 
time to use his office and influence to make them effective. 

In actual practice, as | have now found out, there are some in- 
herent difficulties in the practical aspects of this plan. To be con- 
structive and effective, an installation address should carefully 
analyze the present-day problems of our Association and include 
recommendations, or at least suggestions for their solution. How- 
ever, the meeting during which the installation address is presented 
is also the forum before which the President of the Association 
delivers the major talk of his term of service. Both addresses in 
a large measure will reflect personal views and under these cir- 
cumstances it appears to me that the junior officer should be 
careful to avoid saying anything which might detract or be at 
variance with any remarks or recommendations of the President 
of the Association. 

This comment is not to be taken as an indication that there 
have been any differences of opinion between myself and the 
President. He and | have on all occasions been in general agree- 
ment in all matters pertaining to the affairs of the Association. 
However, the fact remains that this present meeting is primarily 
his meeting and I hesitate going too deeply into a_ searching 
presentation of our problems and in making suggestions for 
resolving them at a time when the [’resident’s address should re- 
ceive our top attention and consideration. [| firmly expect to 
devote my major efforts during the coming vear toward making 
effective the various projects recommended initiated by 
President Christensen and will leave it to those who come after 
me to decide whether my own views which will be expressed 
more fully at next vear’s meeting deserve the same favorable 


consideration, 


Changes in Qualifications for Membership 


During the past vear, I served as chairman of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws. In this capacity I not only care- 


fully studied the provisions under which we function but it also 


became my duty to draw up the proposed changes in the By-laws 
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which had been submitted at last year’s meeting in Jacksonville, 
Florida. Paragraph twelve of our By-laws provides that not 
change in the qualifications for membership in the Association 
shall be made unless the same has been presented in writing to 
the Association at a regular annual meeting and to the member- 
colleges by mail at least four months prior to the vote on tts 
adoption. Usually such changes are first presented in the form 
of resolutions carrying the general idea of the proposed change, 
but not in final form and language suitable for inclusion in the 
By-laws. At present these resolutions are considered as fulfilling 
the requirement that proposed changes in admission qualifications 
must first be presented in writing. They are referred to the 
Committee on Constitution and By-laws whose duty it becomes to 
rewrite the proposals into suitable form for submission by mail 
to our member-colleges and for adoption, or rejection at the subse- 
cuent meeting of the Association. 

While the Committee on Constitution and By-laws may be 
highly conscientious in its efforts to prepare its report in. strict 
accordance with the spirit and intent of the original proposal, vet, 
the fact remains that at times the version mailed to our member- 
colleges reads quite differently from the proposals or resolutions 
originally submitted. It appears to me that to carry out the full 
intent of Paragraph twelve of the By-laws which states that pro 
posed changes in qualifications for membership must be presented 
first in writing at a meeting of our Association requires that all 
such proposals should be submitted in the exact form and wording 
upon which we will vote at the following annual meeting of the 
\ssociation. It should be the duty of the Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-laws to properly word proposed changes before 
they are submitted at the first meeting and the services and advice 
of the Committee should be available to anyone proposing a 
change in the By-laws previous to their first submission. It ts 
entirely possible that such opportunities for study and deliberation 
would often result in a compromise of differences and thus bring 
ebout reasonable progress rather than a complete rejection of a 
principle in which the membership differs only in degree. 

lherefore, | recommend that Paragraph twelve of our By- 


laws be interpreted as meaning that any proposed change in 
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cualifications for membership must be presented at a meeting of 
the Association in the exact form in which it is to be mailed to 
the member-colleges and in which it is to be voted on at the 


subsequent meeting. 
The So-called “Three Year Rule” 


During the past vear there have been several occasions when 
the accreditation rule of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
I.ducation, Paragraph 3 (c) which states that not more than one 
year credit shall be given to any student applying for advanced 
standing from any institution other than an accredited college of 
pharmacy has come up for consideration and interpretation. The 
purpose of the rule of course is to prevent subordination of Col- 
lege of Pharmacy attendance to that of colleges of arts and 
sciences. [ am in full accord with this principle but believe that 
we would be in a stronger and more logical position if we could 
have it changed to provide for a three year sequence of pharmacy 
subjects as a minimum requirement for a pharmacy degree for 
students entering with advanced standing. I cannot see any great 
justification for the present requirement. Under it, transfer 
students from non-pharmacy colleges in order to have a_ full 
three year program are usually required to take subjects which 
are not demanded of the regular pharmacy students and such 
subjects are often offered only by non-pharmacy divisions of the 
universities. This procedure is in full accord with the present 
rule but in effect requires a student who comes to a College 
of Pharmacy with an abundance of general college credits to 
complete still more such non-pharmacy subjects in order to receive 
his degree. In comparison to this, the high school graduate who 
has no college credits at the time of his admission is not required 
to take anything more than what is provided for in the regular 
pharmacy curriculum. 

In my opinion, the “three year rule” can only be justified on 
the basis that good and effective education and training in 
pharmacy requires a minimum sequence of three vears in the 
technical subjects themselves. [| fully believe that this is true 


and that an orderly and logical teaching program of our tech 


nical subjects cannot be given in a lesser time period. 
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1 recommend that we go on record as favoring such a 
change in the present rule. It would require a change in the re- 
quirements of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
since their requirements are part of our present qualifications for 


membership in our Association. 


The Teaching Seminars 

| have become quite enthusiastic about our Teaching Seminars. 
last vear’s meeting in Madison, Wisconsin was in my opinion a 
hig success. A continuation of this program of Annual Seminars 
over the coming vears will I am certain vastly improve our course 
material and our teaching procedures. It has become quite evi- 
dent to me that with the ever increasing demands for more time 
from the various associations and groups which meet at our 
annual meetings that some thought must be given to rearranging 
our own meeting program. If our Annual Seminars become a 
permanent institution, eventually it may be possible to eliminate 
the Teachers’ Conferences from our convention schedule and to 
Lold them in combination with the Seminars. At present, the 
time allotted to the Conferences is not sufficient to carry out 
their objectives and furthermore they always conflict with meet- 
ings of other groups in which many of our teachers are interested. 
! am not at the present advocating any change in the time of the 
Teachers’ Conferences but I strongly recommend that every ef- 
fort be made to assure the continuation of the annual Teachers’ 
Seminars, 

These Seminars are in a large measure serving to fill a gap 
in the basic qualifications of our teachers. I believe this gap is 
common to faculties of all professional schools. Cur teachers and 
quite properly so are expected to have a background of graduate 
work. We continually seek as staff members men who have 
doctor’s degrees and encourage research work on their part. The 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education is annually expending 
large sums of money to insure an adequate supply of technically 
highly trained instructors. However, little effort is being made 
to give a reasonable assurance that these men are also good 
teachers. (ur own Association as well as the Council on Pharma- 


ceutical Education has standards which must be met by our col- 
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leges in the matter of faculty degrees and | am not advocating 
that any of these be changed. However, | feel that we have 
these standards largely because they are easily defined and_ be- 
cause they make a good impression on the faculty pages of our 
catalogues. We have failed to lay proper stress on those more 
nebulous and intangible qualities which determine whether a man 
is a good or an indifferent teacher. For the most part I believe 
our graduate schools are turning out research workers or scholars 
rather than teachers. A good teacher should be emotionally stable 
and mature, he should be able to inspire students to think for 
themselves, he should have an infectious enthusiasm for his calling, 
he should reflect high ideals and he should regard himself 
primarily as a college teacher rather than as a_ subject-matter 
specialist. Training in these basic qualifications for good teach- 
ing is the gap which should be filled by our Seminars. On several 
occasions | have expressed the hope that some time in the not 
too distant future, we may have a Seminar devoted entirely to 
the subject of good teaching without regard to any particular 
branch of the curriculum, | recommend that the Executive Com- 
mittee of our Association and the Committee on Teachers Seminars 
give consideration to arranging such a Seminar program. 

At this time I would call your attention to the splendid pro- 
gram arranged for the Seminar in Pharmacy Administration to 
be held June 19-30 at The Ohio State University. President 
Christensen has worked diligently in providing an outstanding 
group of speakers and in assuring adequate and comfortable ac- 
commodations. It is to be hoped that a large attendance will 


justify the time, effort and money expended on this activity. 


The Finances of Our Association 


During the past vear it has been my privilege to meet with 
and be part of the Executive Committee of our Association. This 
more intimate contact with our general activities and with = the 
work of my fellow officers has been both revealing and gratifying. 
Unfortunately, many of us come to our annual meetings and 
listen to routine reports and take them as a matter of course with- 
out even beginning to realize the volume of time and work which 


they entailed. We should indeed be grateful to such men as 
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t resident Christensen, Chairman Burt of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Secretary-Treasurer Zopf and Editor Lyman, as well as 
the other officers and many committee chairmen and members 
for their constant and unfailing devotion to the affairs of our 
Association. Unfortunately, they are not only confronted with 
the many problems on the educational front of our activities but 
are under a continual state of frustration because of our limited 
financial resources. This is not a new problem but is one for 
which we have failed to find a solution despite the fact that it 


las been discussed on many occasions in past years. 


| feel certain that we all realize the absolute need for an 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Pharmaceutical 
education would indeed be in a sorry plight if we did not function. 
doubt whether many schools of pharmacy in these days of 
rampant pressure group activities on the part of selfish iter 
ests would be operating on a true college level if it were not for 
the constant watchful endeavors of our Association. ur = col- 
leges owe their very lives and their continued existence to the 
umbrella of protection afforded by our A.A.C.P. Why then 
should we not consider our annual dues as part of the essential 
expense to provide a proper education for our students? In our 
endeavors to improve the quality of our instruction we are con- 
stantly favoring requirements which entail large expenditures and 
vastly increased overhead when educationally and otherwise no 
single requirement begins to compare in importance to the con- 
tinued functioning of our Association. Why then should we not 
as individual colleges be willing to provide adequate financial 
support for such an essential part of our work and our very 
existence? In my opinion, support of our organization should be 
viewed as part of the expense necessary to give a student a good 
education. The present dues are nominal when pro-rated on the 
basis of the number of our pharmacy students. I[ believe we 
should be willing to assume the burden of properly conducting and 
expanding the activities of the Association and not depend upon 
outside financial support. We should have a_ full time paid 
secretary, an adequately financed Journal and our own home 


offices. If our Seminars are to be a permanent activity of our 
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Association, these too should be conducted without outside financial 
aid and thus enable us to retain our complete independence. 

Such a program is by no means impossible. At the present 
time there are some 20,000 students enrolled in our pharmacy 
schools and we can expect that this figure will not drop below 
15,000 within a foreseeable period. (in the basis of contributions 
or dues amounting to only $5.00 per vear per student, the ob- 
jective would be accomplished. Certainly, our students even under 
the present limited program of our Association enjoy benefits 
incomparably greater than those provided by a like expenditure 
on any other phase of their education. 

Such a plan would not only provide adequate resources for 
the proper functioning of our Association but would also dis- 
tribute the cost equitably among our colleges. It has always 
seemed to me unfair that colleges with small student bodies 
should pay the same Association dues as do the much larger col- 
leges. It is not the colleges per se but rather the students them- 
selves who benefit through our membership and the total service 
which our Association renders to any individual college is in 
direct ratio to the size of the student body. 

| recommend that the Executive Committee study the advis- 
ability of classifying the member-colleges into groups according 
to the number of enrolled pharmacy students and devising a sched- 
wle of dues for such groups to insure an adequate financial income 
for the proper functioning of our Association. 

The Proposed Increase of College Attendance Time 

The subject of the greatest moment and interest at present, 
no doubt, is the question as to whether we should advance our 
college entrance requirements from four years of high school to 
the completion of two years of college work. It would be useless 
for me to try to use this occasion to influence your views on this 
subject. Proposed changes in our Constitution and By-laws were 
presented to you at our last annual meeting and sent out to the 
member-colleges in regular form for a vote to be taken at tomor- 
row'’s meeting. No doubt, all the deans or other college repre- 
sentatives present at this meeting have carefully weighed this im- 


portant and far-reaching question, discussed it with their ad- 
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ministrative bodies and have come here with ....:cuctions on how 
to vote. Therefore, anything that I might say would not change such 
vote since few, if any deans are in so strong a position as to en- 
able them to vote on this question independently and in accordance 
with their own personal thoughts and wishes. 

There is no question in my mind but what our present four- 
vear curriculum is too heavy. Our students now come to us at 
the same age and degree of maturity as those entering general 
arts and science schools. However, the latter would not dare 
give their students programs involving 3,200 hours of work in 
four vears. It has been shown by studies made within our own 
Association that the quality of the average student entering our 
pharmacy colleges is about on the same level as that of the high 
school graduate pursuing other courses. It is readily apparent 
therefore, that either the quality of instruction at our colleges of 
pharmacy is less demanding than that of educational institutions 
in other fields or that we are placing an unreasonable burden of 
work upon our students. In my opinion, the latter is more 
generally the case and accounts in a large measure for the rela- 
tively smaller participation and influence of pharmacy students 
in the extra-curricular activities in our colleges and universities. 

Many may argue that this excessive load and lessened activity 
in general campus affairs is common to all professional schools. 
This may be so but I believe that a fuller participation in all 
the non-classroom activities of our educational institutions would 
be of inestimable value, especially to pharmacy students. The 
profession itself would gain in much needed prestige and our 
graduates would be better leaders, better mixers, have better 
contacts and benefit vastly from the many intangible returns from 
such activities. They would gain particularly in those qualities 
which would tend to make them more valuable and important 
citizens in their communities. Their outlook on life would be 
broadened and their views and interests encouraged beyond those 
of the confines of the drug stores. 

Back in the early twenties, I had arranged to work for my 
doctor's degree in Switzerland. I arrived in Berne and in my first 
interview with Professor Tschirsch he, much to my surprise, took 


a full afternoon to tell me that I, as a foreign student, had a 
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greater opportunity to broaden my scope of knowledge outside 
the lecture rooms and laboratories than were afforded by the 
university curriculum. During the first few months of my at- 
tendance at that university, he called me into his office every 
Friday afternoon to discuss with me my general experience dur- 
ing the week that had gone by, my social contacts with fellow 
students, where I had been and what I had seen. He was most 
helpful in aiding me to make contacts. Always he would finish 
the Friday afternoon interview by outlining a weekend schedule 
for me to follow, carefully arranged so as to enable me to meet 
people and to see and become acquainted with their customs, 
their institutions and their country. I shall be ever grateful to 


Professor Tschirsch for his wisdom in these matters. 


Now, our students of course are seldom foreign students in 
the sense that they come from another country. However, they 
do come from high school into the new atmosphere of college 
life. They do so probably at their most impressionable age. Our 
present college course is too much of a “grind” to enable them 
to properly adjust themselves to their new surroundings and_ to 
tully participate in the many extra-curricular activities which are 
an accepted and commendatory part of our American college life. 


There is, however, another matter which has a bearing on 
the length of our college course. The vast majority of our 
graduates enter into the retail field and we should not lose sight 
of this fact. In my opinion, our basic and minimum required 
course should include only such subjects as are necessary to pre- 
pare our graduates for positions in our best retail pharmacies 
and to operate such establishments when the opportunity arises 
Naturally, differences of opinion will develop in defining the 
scope of such instruction. In certain areas for instance our “best” 
retail pharmacies might be catering heavily to the health needs 
of animals, to veterinary medicine. Likewise, some other 
pharmacies may be serving the needs of the community hospital, 
or others may have developed diagnostic laboratories. I believe 
that the expert training required for such specialized fields 


should not be part of the basic and minimum course in pharmacy. 


Many of our colleges now offer optional fields of learning where- 
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hy a graduate not only becomes a pharmacist but also a specialist 
in some particular field. I commend such efforts to provide a 
wider scope of instruction but hold that the time of study neces- 
sary for such a program should not be our guide in determining 
the minimum standards of our Association or of the Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education or of our State Boards of Pharmacy. 
(dur standards should be based on the scope of knowledge and 
training necessary to meet the usual needs of the best pharma- 
cies of today and of their foreseeable needs of the future. Such 
2 course should include a reasonable amount of general non- 
professional training, but colleges which go beyond this in their 
objectives should voluntarily add to the length of their regular 
courses or offer training in specialized fields in the form of 
sraduate courses. 

Probably it is unfortunate that there is no opportunity at 
this meeting for a formal expression of our college deans and 
idministrators on the advisability of adopting a five-year course 
in pharmacy. No doubt the atmosphere concerning the length 
of the required course will be considerably cleared at this meet- 
ing and our next question will then be “Where do we go from 
here?” | will probably have something to say on this in my 


presidential address next year. 
Recommendations 


| recommend that: 


1. Paragraph 12 of our By-laws be interpreted as meaning that 
any proposed change in the qualifications for membership must be 
presented at a meeting of the Assoc;ation in the exact form in which 
it is to be mailed to the member-colleges and in which it is to be voted 
on at the subsequent meeting. 

2. That we favor changing Paragraph 3 [c] of the “Standards to 
be Used as the Basis of Accreditation of Colleges of Pharmacy” of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education to provide for a mini- 
mum of a three-year sequence of pharmacy and other professional sub- 
jects for students entering with advanced standing from non-pharmacy 
schools. 

3. That we continue the program of annual Seminars in the 
various phases of our teaching activities and direct the Executive Com- 
mittee of our Association to use every effort to assure such con- 
tinuation and their proper financing. 
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4. That one such Seminar be devoted in the near future to gen- 
eral and modern teaching procedures without regard to their appli- 
cation to any one subject or division of subjects. 

5. That the Executive Committee itself, or a special committee 
appointed by the Executive Committee study the possibility and ad- 
visability of setting the dues in the Association on a sliding scale based 
on the size of the enrolled pharmacy student body and of making such 
dues sufficiently large to ensure an adequate budget for carrying on 
the normal Association activities in a manner commensurate with our 
importance and our objectives. 


In Conclusion 

In closing | wish to thank President Christensen, I’xecutive 
Committee Chairman Burt, Secretary-Treasurer Zopf, [Editor 
i.yman and all the other officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
Association for their untiring efforts in behalf of the Association, 
for their forebearance of my many limitations and for their 
helpfulness in overcoming them. Herewith I have completed 
my presidential apprentice year under kind, capable, willing and 
understanding preceptors. May the coming year prove the value 
of such experience as well as justify the confidence and_ trust 


which you members have placed in me. 


Actions and Reactions* 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT i 
Director of The Pharmaceutical Survey 


On numberous occasions lately, | have found myself in a 
state of mind somewhat similar to that of the student who had 
been instructed to study about, and to write an essay on, Penguins 

that member of birddom usually pictured in a pose of stuffed 
shirt dignity. The efforts on the student resulted in a brief and 
pungent product. For his essay he wrote, “I have read all about 
Penguins. | now know more about Penguins than I ever want to 


know.” 


*Read at the Atlantic City Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, May 
4. 1950 
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Neither you nor I can avoid recalling my part in the hue 
and the cry of The Pharmaceutical Survey the past four years: 
first, at the meeting of this and other associations in Pittsburgh in 
1946; then at Milwaukee in 1947; at San Francisco in 1948; at 
Jacksonville in 1949; and now here at Atlantic City in 1950. | 
may not forget the scores of other occasions, in thirty-two states, 
when the activities and goals of The Survey were discussed and 
assessed; nor the large amount of space devoted to The Survey 
by the various professional and trade journals of pharmacy since 
1946. What then may now be said that will be new and timely? 
Will you indulge me if I say that I have come to know more 
about Pharmacy than | ever want to know or talk about. 

But the Association doctors have handed me a_ prescription 
which | am expected to fill in an allotted twenty minutes. This 
is being attempted with the fervent hope that you will no longer 
be obliged to hear anything about The Pharmaceutical Survey from 
me. The most of the muchness that I have learned about 
pharmacy, from now on, will be placed behind a private wall of 
silence. 

I] 

It is well to remember that The Pharmaceutical Survey was 
not an isolated, disconnected undertaking. It represented another 
of the long series of organized efforts, by the idealists and realists, 
to propel American pharmacy to an evermore secure and ever- 
progressing future. It is too soon to measure the real worth of 
this effort, either by what was done or by what was not done. Yet, 
it is already crystal clear that The Pharmaceutical Survey is serving 
today as a catalyst, setting off a number of chain reactions, the 
constructive effects of which are to be felt sooner or later in all 
of the many areas in which the profession of pharmacy operates. 

To be sure, not all of the proposals of The Survey have been 
received with approval. There has been and is indifference or 
opposition, especially from those conservatives who are fearful 
of all new things: conservatives who unconsciously worship the 
dead radicals of the past. As I have read the history of American 
pharmacy, I well know that nearly every forward step for the 
advancement of the essential interests of the profession has been 
taken under a barrage of criticism or hostility. 
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Last year, in Jacksonville, | said: 
“In my crystal globe I see during the days immediately ahead a 
Commission on Professional Manpower for Pharmacy, organized 
and in effective operation; a Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation adequately staffed and supported for the necessary 
services; a nation-wide campaign for providing the colleges and 
schools with improved teaching personnel: plans in operation 
for securing students of high ability and high ambition to be 
educated and trained for the profession; a national convention 
for pharmacy legislation; long-needed betterment of the state 
board examinations for licensure; a reformation of the prevail- 
ing impractical, practical experience requirement for licensure; 
the strengthening of the financial structure for pharmaceutical 
education; an unceasing attack of the never completely solved 
problem of the best instructional program designed to fit young 
men and women to serve as competent and respected representa- 
tives of the profession; and the fashioning of effective machin- 
ery to give an ever-increasing number of practicing pharmacists 
opportunity for continuous study as a means for qualifying, 
day by day, as modern pharmacists.” 

The experiences of the year since the Jacksonville meeting 
and especially at the Atlantic City meeting, furnish proof that 
the predictions of the crystal globe are becoming realities. 

The principal part of my time and energy for the past year 
lias been absorbed in the service of the American Council on 
Mharmaceutical Education. As Acting Director of Educational 
kelations of that Council, | have assisted in the examination, for 
accreditation purposes, of more than fifty of the colleges and 
schools of pharmacy scattered throughout the country. Many of 
these institutions previously had been visited informally during 
the early stages of The Survey. It has been easy to observe the 
new professional spirit of the colleges and schools; a spirit also 
displayed by the representatives of the state boards of pharmacy 
who have participated in these accreditation examinations. [special- 
ly significant has been the changed attitude of the administrative 
officers of the universities of which the majority of the colleges 
and schools of pharmacy are integral units. There appears to be 
a new realization of the professional function of pharmacy, and 
a new willingness to provide essential ways and means for the 


implementation of a more effective program that includes a broad, 


basic education as well as intensive professional training. 
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After many discouraging delays in the printing process, the 
general overall report of The Survey has just been published. 
When the publications of The Survey were first planned, this was 
referred to as the “Blue Book”. You will see that the Blue Book 
is a Red Book. Even Survey directors cannot have their own 
ways when dealing with the editorial and printing dictators. How- 
ever, | am, and you will be, concerned with the contents rather 
than the cover color of this report. 

The Blue Book, as I shall be tempted always to call it, con- 
tains the principal parts of the factual evidence used by The Sur- 
vey when preparing and presenting its conclusions and recom- 
mendations. Funds available for the printing did not permit the 
publication of nearly all the evidence. Rigid selection of the ma- 
terial was necessary. As long as I shall live, I shall probably be 
explaining the omissions. 

Admitting the many lacks and omissions, it may be contended 
that here is a body of factual material entitled to the serious con- 
sideration of all of those who are convinced that pharmacy is 


destined to be and to become a fully recognized profession. 


lV 

Two supplementary reports of possible major importance are 
in preparation for publication. The first of these will deal with 
the difficult, and much disputed, matter of the pharmaceutical 
curriculum. The other will present the results of a Comprehensive 
Examination, now under way, of those students to be graduated 
this year by the thirty-four colleges and schools of pharmacy; 
students to whom, as freshman, predictive educational tests were 
given in 1946. Approximately 2,000 senior students will be sub- 
mitted to this Comprehensive Examination. It is confidently an- 
ticipated that the results will furnish partial answers to the 
perennial questions of the what, the why and the by whom, of 
pharmaceutical teaching. 

Several weeks ago one of the most devoted and successful of 
the teachers of pharmacy came to me much disturbed by the Dr. 
Robert Swain's editorial, appearing in Drug Topics under the 


heading ‘‘Stepchilding’ the Profession.” Since then I have read 
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this editorial. While I might disagree with a good friend Swain 
as to the appropriateness of the term “stepchilding,” | am_ in- 
clined to agree with his principal argument; especially when he 
says, “So let’s debate the subject fully and out in the open.” 

Before engaging in the debate, the pharmacists for whom 
the editorial speaks, might do well to read carefully the printed 
records of The Survey. As I have wandered over the country 
| have been impressed by the number of pharmacists, met in 
their places of business, who had not read this record. 


Looking backward and looking forward | am fully aware of 
critical, unsolved problems of pharmacy as a_ profession, not 
touched by The Pharmaceutical Survey. The present circum- 
stances permit reference to these by title only. 

There is the problem of effecting new partnership compacts 
with the other health professions of medicine, nursing, dentistry, 
and veterinary medicine, whereby the mutual rights and responsi- 
bilities of the pharmacists are clearly defined and recognized. 

There is the problem of the relative poverty of the profession- 
al associations, local, state and national, an obstacle to the effective 
utilization of the mass, cooperative power of the profession. 

There is the problem of the parasites of the profession who, 
by questionable trade and professional practice, and by flamboyant 
offensive advertising constantly jeopardize the professional status 
of pharmacy and weaken public confidence. 

There is the problem of the relation of the mass producers of 
medicinals to the retail pharmacist. 

And finally there is the ever present problem of partisan and 
professional politics which operate to thwart the efforts of those 
entitled to exercise the responsibilities of professional leadership. 

If these candid declarations are wrong, then they are wrong. 
If right, then yours are the jobs ahead if pharmacy is to recruit 
for the years ahead youth having that quality of technical ability, 
personal character and civic usefulness without which the pro- 


fession may not hope to attain its rightful place in American life. 
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Vl 

Would that | were permitted to conduct a survey of pharmacy 
with the advantages of the experience and knowledge gained 
during the past four years, then it would be possible to do the 
job more effectively. 

Yesterday someone observed that this was to be my pharma- 
ceutical swan song. Which reminded me of the epigram of the 
Englishman Coleridge : 

“Swans sing before they die—'twere no bad thing 

Did certain persons die before they sing.” 

It is certain that | shall not be on the program of this Associ- 
ation five vears hence. Nevertheless | shall be present, either in 
substance or in spirit. And I shall hear this Association and the 
collateral organizations discussing the issues and laboring with the 
problems revealed by The Pharmaceutical Survey. 

Soroyan has written of one of his characters: 

“He knew the truth and was looking for something better.” 

Pharmacy is committed to the search, not for one, but for 

multitude of new truths—new truths by which the freedom, 
the force, and the faith of pharmacy in the everchanging world 
will be conserved and magnified. 

Of one thing The Pharmaceutical Survey has convinced me. 
Vhat pharmacy is not a degenerating profession; rather a dynamic 
profession destined to acquire new rank and enlarged power in 
ihe modern health crusade of mankind, and to continue its world 


in all pharmaceutical affairs. 


Uniform Pre-Professional Programs 
WILLIAM S. GUTHRIE, JUNIOR DEAN 
College of Arts and Sciences, The Ohio State University 
I have the honor to bring you a message from your educational 
colleagues, the liberal arts deans, and I’ve come from Ohio to do 
it. This is a good year to come from Ohio State University. We 
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are proud to claim your national president, Dean Christensen— 
and in the same year—and I’m sure it’s no mere coincidence, 
we've won a Western Conference Football Co-championship and 
Western Conference Basketball and Swimming Championships— 
znd a Rose Bowl victory, too. 

I hope you are not disappointed that I’m a junior dean. Some 
times the five junior deans in our five large undergraduate col- 
leges have been referred to as mice—not big enough to be the 
larger rodents that the regular deans are reputed to be. Or we 
are tagged as living proof that there is something lower than a 
dean. But the appropriateness here is that the junior dean is 
head counseling officer for the college and one of his main con- 
cerns has been the pre-professional students—large numbers of 
them. 

I'm delighted to accept the honor of joining your meeting 
today because of a few special convictions in connection with 
professional education. 

In the first place, I feel a tremendous pride in the system 
of professional education in the United States today which pro- 
vides 79 great medical schools, 40 dental schools, 17 veterinary 
medicine schools, 70 pharmacy schools, 10 optometry, 6 colleges 
of osteopathy, 110 or more law schools and others. 

And, | am equally impressed with the zealous and_ sincere 
interest of the leaders in both professional and liberal education 
who are putting new emphasis now, not only on the professional 
instruction but also on other important fields; the humanities, 
history and social sciences wherein much of the basic education 
for responsible living is done and [I am_ particularly interested 
that these concerns be common ones on both sides and that co- 
cational opportunities, more graduates and better citizens. 

And, it is a good time to take satisfaction in the whole 
American system of collegiate education which has enrolled two 
and one-half million students this year. I join the majority of 
the faculty, administrators, and counselors who do not view with 
alarm the large enrollments in the colleges and universities today. 
This is what we've been waiting for. We will try to work out 
the problems that must be expected to come with increased edu- 


cational opportunities, more gtaduates and better citizens. 
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The liberal arts deans and their faculties are inevitably your 
colleagues and co-workers in the important task of professional 
education, and this is the theme of what I wish to say today. 
they covet the opportunity to do the part of the task in the 
preparatory programs which they are best prepared to do and 
they recognize that the major part of the task belongs to the 
professional deans and their faculties. 

let me inject a brief historical perspective which was pre- 
sented by Dr. Lloyd Blauch of the U. S. Office of Education in a 
recent National Education Association meeting where he directed 
a group studying professional education. “Many years ago, we 
had three learned professions, so-called because they were taught 
in the universities. They were medicine, law and theology. Since 
those early days many other vocations have acquired professional 
status, and still others are now in process of being elevated to 
it... . One of the most pronounced characteristics of a profession 
is the extended period of training that is required before one 
may engage in professional service. In the typical evolution of 
this training there have been three stages; first, apprenticeship 
training, the young man associating himself with a recognized 
practitioner, who became his preceptor and mentor; next, the pro- 
prietary school established by a member or a group of the profes- 
sion who operated the school for profit; and finally the university 
school or a school offering training similar to that afforded by 
the university. In these latter institutions of higher learning the 
vast and complex body of knowledge of the professions Is 
organized and presented in an orderly, continuous, and systematic 
way by well prepared teachers.” 

For example, the present high standards of medical edu- 
cation date from the close of the second stage of development, 
after the colonial and early 19th century days of apprenticeships 
and after the heyday of the late 19th century proprietary schools. 
or it was the period after 1905 to 1910, that the University 


type medical schools brought medical education to its present 


high standards. Some such developments in newer areas can 
sull be observed. In recent years, mortuary science instruction 
has been by apprenticeship and proprietary schools. Already, 


however, three of the 26 approved mortuary schools in the United 
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States are connected with universities—at the University of 
Minnesota, Wayne University in Detroit, and Temple University ; 
and in some states, like Ohio, two years of pre-professional college 
work are now required for admission to the professional schools. 

It has been in this third or “university stage” of development 
that the liberal arts deans have found their opportunities to take 
a significant part in the training of men for the professions. And 
today all but a half dozen of the pharmacy schools and colleges 
in this country, | find, are units of parent universities. So today 
in the four-year professional programs there are courses in English, 
History, Political Science, Economics, Sociology and Speech, to 
mention a few courses which, budget-wise, may be provided by 
the cooperating liberal arts colleges on your campuses to contribute 
in the first instances perhaps to the professional competence of 
your graduates. But you ask for more than this kind of in- 
struction from the Arts Colleges. 

| find that your own objectives in professional education are 
as broad as those of the liberal arts faculties. Both, in principle, 
accept the Funk and Wagnalls new Standard Dictionary definition 
of a profession as “An occupation that properly involves a liberal 
education or its equivalent, and mental rather than manual 
labor...” And in the Pharmacy Guidance Leaflet of the U. 5. 
Office of Education and approved by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association is a quotation from the Commonwealth Study 
which in its opening statement says, “The Pharmacist must be a 
cultured man, he must possess professional morals and_ those 
psychological and ethical traits that have demonstrated their im- 
portance.” And it next states, “He must be familiar with the 
commercial phases of pharmacy . . . able to fill prescriptions ac- 
curately .. .” ete. 

Again, as contrasted to. strictly professional objectives an- 
other aim is certainly to train the good citizen for his social 
responsibilities in his home and community, and the larger com- 
inunities the state, nation, and the world. Your 1948 Pharmacy 
Survey mentions this too. Peculiarly, the professional man is no 
ordinary citizen. The ordinary citizen is important but he looks 
to the men in the professions with respect and faith which can 


not be misplaced in these troubled years. And we must train for 
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citizenship. The Crime Commission of a large midwestern city 
has not yet found a way, according to recent news reports, to 
deal with an obstructing member of the legal profession whose 
technique and skill bring him acquittals four out of five times. 
‘The attorney is quoted as saying that he never asks his clients if 
they're guilty but only “What do the police say you did?” and 
“What did you tell them?” He has a one-man legal monopoly 
now on the city’s criminal court docket and with so many cases, 
which can be tried only one at a time, most of his clients can re- 
main out on bail for years at a time carrying on business, legal 
or illegal, as usual while their cases wait. It is possible, as Univer- 
sity President Milton Eisenhower has pointed out, that we run 
the risk of training “monsters” of specialization. 

So in the four-year pharmacy school, part of the responsibility 
rests in curriculum planning—in listing of required courses. Where 
the four-year program provides little or no work in the great areas 
of the social sciences, or history, or psychology, or literature or 
philosophy or the humanities, except what is elected within a 
total allowance of six hours in the sophomore and junior years 
(and I’ve merely singled out one pattern for illustration), the 
iull educational objective for the professional man can_ hardly 
be achieved. 

There are a variety of training patterns in the professional 
fields. Dr. Blauch has recently reviewed it saying, “A pattern 
for much of the professional training consists of a 4-year program 
in a professional school which a student enters direct from high 
school and which ends with the attainment of the bachelor’s de- 
gree. :xamples are agriculture, architecture, business adminis 
tration, education, fine arts, home economics, journalism, and 
pharmacy. Some institutions divide their programs, the first one 
or two years of study being devoted primarily to general edu- 
cation and the last three or two years primarily to specialized 
training. There is a tendency to lengthen programs of education 
for the professions beyond four years. This is usually done by 
setting the entrance requirement at the completion of a certain 
number of years of study in a college of liberal arts. Medicine 
in 1918 required fwvo years of college work, and 1938 the recom- 


mended standard was made three years of college work.” Even 
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today only five of the 79 medical schools actually list a 4-year 
degree as prerequisite to entrance to medicine. But the great 
majority of students admitted to medical schools—64 per cent in 
1948-49—have attended college for four or more years. There- 
after follows the medical curriculum which is four years long, 
and an internship of one or two years constitutes an additional 
feature of training for nearly all medical graduates. 


The longer training periods are found also in the pre-profes- 
sional programs in some other fields now: 

For dentistry two years, but actually more often three or four 
years ; for law two, but three or four in practice; optometry divides 
its five-year program into one preparatory and four professional 
years, or two and three vears; osteopathy has two minimum years 
listed but like regular medicine has a majority of four-year degree 
people in its six schools; and, pharmacy which expects only high 
school graduation at this stage for minimum qualifications for ad 
mission chooses about half of its students with some college work 
already completed. 

The professional training in several fields is largely or en- 
tirely on a graduate basis; that is, the four-year Bachelor's degree 
is a prerequisite. The post-graduate professional courses range 
in length from one to four years. Examples are hospital admin- 
istration, library science, public health, social work, and theology. 
And the graduate schools provide the professional training for 


some fields, such as for university teaching, and for chemistry 


As the professional programs are lengthened and new pre 
professional years added, there is every sound reason for these 
years to include general education and basic science courses rather 
than to push specialized courses down into the preparatory years 
We are interested in improving and expanding the general edu- 
cation content in the four-year professional curricula, and we are 
most certainly in accord with the emphasis on general education 
which is stated so clearly in parts of your 1948 Pharmaceutical 
Survey. I know you will find cooperation from the liberal arts 
deans to assist in planning ahead for the two-vear general pre- 


paratory programs which will be a part of the new projected 


six-year programs leading toward the new pharmacy degree 
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Let me take some illustrations from our own State University 
campus because | want this to sound specific. We have five large 
undergraduate colleges, the Graduate School, and five professional 
colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, Veterinary, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
end Law; and six other schools which offer professional or semi 
professional training. We have an unusual opportunity for coop- 
erative work among the deans because we are all on one large 
campus in Columbus. There is perhaps but one problem in our 
proximity, one to the other. It gives the liberal arts people some 
sort of inferiority complex, I suppose, to find their headquarters 
in University Hall—what corresponds to “Old Main” on your 
campuses, old and not too imposing with all its antiquity—while 
the pharmacy college occupies the first modern building north- 
ward. Medicine, dentistry, and optometry soon will be housed 
in a ten million dollar medical center, and with projected building 
plans for law and veterinary medicine. We are the poor relations! 

But let me refer to the curricular changes which have come 
these last five years—and these things have happened elsewhere 
too—because they are steps in the direction of either the broaden 
ing and lengthening of the professional curricula or toward the 
establishment of a general pre-professional program. 

In the first place, all curricula in all of the colleges and 
schools have a minimum of 45 quarter hours of courses classified 
as “liberal subjects,” by a policy determined by the University 
Council on Instruction. The College of Engineering has shifted 
from a four-year degree to a five-year degree program and _ the 
extra year was specified by the engineering faculty to be in non- 
engineering subjects, and spread throughout the old four-year 
program to broaden it. 

Che faculty of the College of Medicine has proposed now that 
the three-year entry to medicine be closed and that a four-year 
cegree be substituted as a basic requirement. The medical faculty 
is asking also that specific science requirements be reduced; 
and that emphasis be placed on the humanistic and social studies 
\eterinary medicine increased its one-year preparatory program 
to two years, essentially a two-year basic science program. The 
College of Pharmacy under Dean Christensen’s administration 


changed from its four-year plan to five years, with two pre- 
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liminary years of basic science work. And the School of. Op- 
tometry changed into a five-year plan with two years of pre- 
paratory work. 

The four areas pharmacy, dentistry, optometry and veterinary 


medicine now called for two-year programs for admission. All 
asked for 40 to 60 quarter hours of basic sciences, both physical 
and biological, and in some instances mathematics. And_ these 


were not science courses taught with professional school slants, but 
were the regular science courses serving other purposes. All the 
programs included freshman composition and literature courses and 
20 to 40 quarter hours of general education courses. Pre-pharmacy, 
€. g., requires 56 quarter hours in sciences and mathematics, and 
the remaining 34 quarter hours in’ English, Economics, and 
humanities, languages, or social science courses. 

Here then the specialized requirements were kept at a mini- 
mum and two years of a general science degree program pattern 
were followed as closely as possible. The benefits were appar- 
ent. The separate professional colleges immediately gained the 
benefit of a larger pool of preparatory students from which to 
draw. Students who enter college with a general science pro- 
gram in mind find a year later that they can, with minor variations 
in the sophomore year, complete requirements also for one of 
these professional schools. Or having started as pre-optometry 
students they are able to consider the appropriateness of an easy 
change over to pre-dentistry or pre-pharmacy if they wish to do 
so. On the other hand, many students gain an advantage by be- 
ing able to enroll in what amounts to a combination “general 
science and pre-professional program” for one year at least with- 
out a specific objective, and which with variations in the second 
year can be directed toward one or more of the professional 
schools. And again completion of two years of the program 
toward one of the professional goals, leaves the student who 
changes his mind or who is refused admission to the professional 
school, an alternate Bachelor of Science degree program ahead 
of him with the usual junior and senior years of a science major 
yet to be completed. 


Let me summarize what has been said up to this point, by 


reference to recent action of the Academic Deans Conference, 
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then | have a concluding statement about another problem = to 
make. Last January, 1950, in the Cincinnati Conference of Aca- 
demic Deans, a deans committee of which | was a member present- 
ed a program on pre-professional education, the committee chair- 
man was Dean Victor Rapport of Wayne University in Detroit. 
the Conference unanimously adopted two resolutions, one of 
which reads as follows: 

“Be it resolved that the American Conference of Academic Deans 

(1) urges the deans of each group of professional schools and 
colleges to coordinate their requirements for admission to the 
schools of their profession, giving special consideration to the 
values inherent in broad training; and (2) urges the deans in 
the separate professional areas to join together where possible 
in accepting common preparatory programs.” 

Specifically, it was a plea for coordination or standardizing, 
to whatever extent it can be done, the pre-professional curricular 
requirements—the kind of thing I report as an accomplishment 
with some success on one campus where several of the two-year 
pre-professional programs follow a general science pattern with 
some essential variations. Your “Findings and Recommendations 
of The Pharmaceutical Survey of 1948" are directly in line with 
the recommendation in the provision for a six-vear program, to 
consist of two years of general education and basic science train- 
ng nm a college of arts to be followed yy four years of profes- 
sional education 

he other resolution caught the interest of the newspapers 
and perhaps came to your attention last January without referring 
to the first resolution | have just read. It reads as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that the American Conference of Academic Deans 
calls upon the Association of American Medical Colleges to place 
immediately a higher priority on training more new Doctors of 
Medicine; and further, 
“Be it resolved, that the American Conference of Academic Deans 
offers its assistance to the Survey of Medical Education, spon- 
sored by the American Medical Association and the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, to the end that a sounder program 
of preparation for entrance into the medical colleges may be 
achieved 

| know the arts colleges’ interests in this matter. We first 


saw the size of the problem on our campus in the autumn of 1946 
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when we enrolled 26,000 students at Ohio State. About 2,000 of 
them were new freshmen enrolled in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, more than half of whom, 1,000, immediately declared 
themselves as pre-professional students with goals in medicine, 
dentistry, and other professional colleges and we were worried 
about their chances for admission. And we realized that students 
were enrolling in the other 59 Ohio colleges and universities and 
elsewhere with the same high interest in the professions and ex- 
pecting the professional schools in Columbus, or somewhere, to be 
ready to admit them two years or three years or four years later. 
It just could not be done. 

We tried to put our own house in order. We improved our 
student advisory program with group meetings, pamphlets and 
other counseling aids. We collected information from the pro- 
fessional schools over the country and found them cooperative 
and helpful and concerned too. Armed with data to show that 
three-fourths or more of the pre-medical and pre-dental students 
would never get into medical and dental schools we began talking 
about alternate programs. In fact, by faculty legislation we re 
quired a double goal declaration by our pre-medical students in 
the junior year. 

Curricular adjustments helped out to some extent. We did 
not want any dead-end pre-professional programs. They had to be 
general in order to allow alternate choices. (ne professional goal 
which was unattainable could trade places with another; or the 
two years spent in pre-professional and general science training 
led on into junior and senior years in a science major where no 
admission tests and selection boards stood in the way. I’m not 
inferring that young men and their parents with long-time goals 
in mind dating from early high school decisions easily accept 
the alternatives imposed, nor am | passing lightly over the personal 
adjustment problems which these frustrations in career plans 
bring, nor the net loss to the professions themselves. 

Now the faculty advisers and counselors in the colleges found 
themselves in a peculiar position with the pre-medical students 


Many who completed the requirements with “B” grades and _ all 


the accepted personality qualifications couldn't find places in the 
medical schools. The latest complete and official information is 
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for the 1948 freshman class from the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. It shows 24,242 individual applicants filing 
“1,662 applications for 6,688 places in the freshman classes. 
Seventeen thousand, five hundred and fifty-four students were 
left out. And the same applies to the 1949 classes in medicine. 

The admissions officers were saying that the supply of able 
students could permit double classes without lowering standards 
of selection. And ironically the medical schools had canceled 
their war-time extra classes just when the men became available. 
The war-time program with year-round operation which took an 
extra freshman class each year had been carried through the 
period when eligible students were hard to find, and it was 
dropped before the men returned from the military services. The 
professional leaders in medicine and in medical education who 
took joint action to recognize the war-time need for extra classes 
took no joint action, however, to recognize the clamor of the 
best group and largest group of pre-medical students ever avail- 
able in these 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 classes. 


The counselors were further embarrassed to read on page 
1 in the official 1948 Handbook prepared by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges for pre-medical advisers, that “ . . . the 
actual number of applicants who meet all of the personal and 
intellectual qualifications for the study of medicine does not 
greatly exceed the number which can be enrolled.” The Handbook 
furnished no figures of any kind to illuminate the statement or 
io describe the plight of the 1948 pre-medical student. The 
Secretary of the Association of American Medical Colleges, writ- 
ing in 1948, insisted that there was no shortage of doctors and 
further that “We in the business know that we do not need more 
medical schools.” This, in spite of the fact that locally develop- 
ments were bringing about new medical schools at the University 
of Washington, a new branch of the University of California 
Medical School at Los Angeles, and new financing and expansion 
plans at Southwestern Medical School in Dallas (now a part of 
the University of Texas), and in New York State; local move- 
ments also created four-year medical schools out of two-year 
schools of the basic medical sciences in three instances. These 
local happenings could not meet a total national problem, how- 
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ever, and they apparently came about, lacking any blessing from 
the spokesmen of the A.M.A., whose February 1948 twelve- 
point program, which was announced “to bring better medical 
care to the American people,” proposed a cabinet officer, better 
distribution of doctors, and everything except a plan for training 
more doctors. 

We joke about our universities and their country club atmos 
phere, but actually our students were posing some serious questions. 
They were asking, “Could we not advance the pace of medical 
research in fields like cancer and polio, if we had more doctors?” 
They would read that we are stockpiling blood for atom bomb 
emergencies, and developing catastrophic plans for cities in_ the 
event of sudden Lomb attack, and they asked, “Should we not 
train enough doctors now to be prepared for what could happen 
here?” They knew that two or three medical schools operate 
year round now and that all of them did so to take extra classes 
through the war, so they asked why some national planning 
could not be done to provide for full-year use of classrooms and 
laboratories now. And one man observe! that we could not give 
world leadership in medicine when, with poor distribution and no 
national plan increasing the production of doctors, we do not 
even cover our own needs in this country. 

Maybe I have used some of my own words but | have used 
their questions—and mine—and those of a great many people 
outside. 

1 think the Academic Deans in their resolutions were saying 
that they have a partnership responsibility professional edu- 
cation to help provide the best possible pre-professional curriculum, 
broad and general and specific where necessary, and the best in 
struction possible. And they feel some responsibility as educators 
and as citizens to express themselves on the complex problem 
of admissions of their students to the professional schools, even 
addressing their thoughts to the methods and effects of control 


over freshman class admissions, which in its important ways be- 
comes a matter of public concern. 


You will notice that the Academic Deans have offered thet 


assistance in the current Survey of Medical Education sponsored 
by the A.M.A.’s Council on Medical Education and the Association 


| 
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of American Medical Colleges. There have been three surveys 
of medical education. In 1905 there were 160 medical schools with 


26,147 medical students, more students than are enrolled today. 


“the inspections of the newly created Council on Medical Education 


called attention to the prevailing lack of standards, the meager 
resources and untrained personnel in many of the proprietary 
schools. Resentment of the Council's criticism on the part of the 
low-grade schools, led the Council to invite the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching to make a survey of 
medical education. The results of this, the Flexner Survey, were 
published in 1910. The reclassification which resulted cut the 
number of medical schools in half and raised the standards of edu- 


cation throughout the country. 


The second survey came in the depression years 1934-1936. 
Por thirty vears, since 1905, no one worried about a resurvey of 
the medical schools. In fact, the American Medical Association 
Journals in 1925 and 1929 were pointing with pride to the in 
creases in the freshman classes, and in one Journal editorial refer- 
ence was made to the fact that the present schools “could expand 
immediately without added facilities if there should be sufficient 
students to require it.” All this, however, changed when the 
depression hit. Very soon the Journal editorials talked instead 
about curtailing the production of doctors \n A.M.A. resolu- 
tion called for an immediate curtailment and asked for the sup- 
port of the American Association of Medical Colleges in accom- 
plishing it. In 1932 an A.A.M.C. Study Commission on Medical 
kducation reported a surplus of doctors and discussion began to 
shape up for some definite cutting of freshman classes. It was time, 
as Dean Willard Rappleve said in the 1932 Journal, for the 
practice of “professional birth control” to curtail the production 
of doctors. There were also in 1932 surpluses of lawyers, pharma- 
cists, accountants, engineers, and others ad infinitum, as | recall 
it, but without professional plans for control. For a time the 
convention discussions centered around whether the cuts should 
be percentagewise extended in all the medical schools, or whether 
the best schools should retain their full classes with the poorer 
schools taking small or drastic cuts so that in the process better 


standards would result. (ne man naively proposed that the pro- 
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fession alone should not make this kind of a decision but that the 
individual university boards of trustees should be given some share 
of the decision to make, but he found no support for his point 
of view. The curtailment came from a resurvey of the medical 
schools carried on in 1934-1936. $y pointing out inadequacies 
in staff, laboratories and facilities, libraries, and so forth, the 
cuts in freshman medical classes were made. In the period from 
1935 to 1940 the full effect of the cuts was felt and the enroll- 
ment in medical colleges dropped a net sixteen hundred students. 


There is no question but what the standards of education were 
raised. There is also no question, as | read the Journals, but 
that the survey had its origin in other motives; that its 
primary aim was to curtail the production of doctors, and that 
its other objective was to raise the standards of education. For 
such reasons it seems appropriate to ask that some outside points 
of view ought to be injected into this third and new survey of 
medical education, and that the representations of educational 
groups like the N.I.A. and the Academic Deans are important. 
The new survey was initiated in January 1949 for a three-vear 
study period. It will compile an inventory of present activities 
of the schools, evaluate and “outline the path that medical edu- 
cation should follow in the years ahead, to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities.” This then is another kind of cooperative part the 
Academic Deans want to take in the total job of training for the 


pre rfessic ms. 


And I conclude with an observation on a most hopeful plane 
as | merely mention the possibilities of next steps for collabora- 
tion between the pharmacy deans and their colleagues in the 
liberal arts colleges. The latter would endorse wholeheartedly 
the 1948 Pharmaceutical Survey statements on the importance oof 
general education and the lengthening of the curriculum to in- 
clude two years of a general preparatory program. At this present 
stage of the affairs, we can hope to look ahead to a pattern of 


cooperation on your various campuses which can set a new high 


standard for professional training programs. 
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The Good Teacher* 


MILTON O. PELLA 
The University of Wisconsin 


In the summer of 1949 it was my very distinct pleasure to 
work with members of this learned group. Our main topic of dis- 
cussion was that of the improvement of instruction. Again we 
attack this problem. 

The Teacher 

A factor of no small consequence is the teacher. What is a 
good teacher? Are teachers born or trained? If teachers are 
born, many people are spending a great deal of time in pursuit of 
a hopeless goal. It is needless to say that I believe that teachers 
can be trained and that example and preceptorship are not enough. 

A good teacher cannot be simply defined or desctibed. The 
good teacher possesses many characteristics. The one who pos- 
sesses all the desirable characteristics would be a paragon of virtue. 
This is something to be sought but never to be realized. 

There is no scientific method of determining who is a good 
teacher or of measuring teacher efficiency. It is necessary to 
look to student opinion, opinions of other teachers and to results 
in order to secure a picture of the good teacher. We say that 
the good teacher is one who can help students to learn. What 
must the teacher have to help students to learn? 

These desirable characteristics may be grouped into two cate- 
gories. The first 1s concerned with the teacher as a person or 
personality. 

Some of the personal characteristics generally agreed upon as 
possessed by good teachers are: 

1. He must be a human being. 

2. He must be emotionally stable. 

3 He must possess common sense. 

4. He must be honest with students. 

5. He must possess a degree of modesty. 
He must be friendly. 


5 
7. He must be sympathetic. 
8. He must be sincerely interested in people. 


*Read at the 1950 meeting at Atlantic City 
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%. He must be sincerely interested in teaching. 
10. He must earn respect through his work with students. 


11. He must be fair. 
12. He must be willing to work with students both in and out 


of class. 

13. He must have respect for student opinion. 

14. He must possess integrity of character. 

All these characteristics are those we desire of others with 
whom we associate. Students have made such comments as: 
“Gosh, | wish he would realize that we too are human beings.” 

The teacher who is a bully or a ‘know it all’ usually has diffi 
culty with students. 

The good teacher then may be described thus far as a lady or 
a gentleman (note that the words woman or man were not used) 
possessing integrity of character, who is sincerely interested in 
helping others. 

The second category is concerned with the person as a teacher. 

The teacher needs a broad range of general scholarship. He 
must have a broad and accurate knowledge of the specific subject 
matter at hand. Knowledge of a small area of a field of learning 
is not adequate. He must also know how the small fields of 
knowledge fit into a unified whole. 

To do this he must know the purposes of his department. He 
must know the purposes of other departments. He must have a 
balanced appreciation of his department in relation to other de 
partments. He must have a balanced appreciation of his contri 
bution to the purpose of the whole institution. To do this he 
must know the scheme or plan of the institution of which he is a 
part. Only then can he know of his part in the realization of this 
total plan or scheme. 

It was evident last summer that the teachers of pharmacy did 
know what they were trying to do. The question however arises 
“How long does it take for a new member of a staff to determine 
these purposes? Is something being done to orient new staff mem- 
bers to the situation in each school?” Unless the new members 
as well as the older members of a staff know what is going on, 


there is little chance that they will be able to give valid suggestions 


or even be able to vote intelligently on pertinent issues 
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Subject Matter 

Teaching on the college level demands more and more two 
kinds of scholarship. The first kind is that which is secured by 
reading of the efforts and results of others. This kind may be 
secured through reading periodicals and books and attending 
meetings of learned societies. The second kind of scholarship 
comes from individual research. The good college teacher should 
be presenting some things he has found out mdependently and 
should be giving these things his own interpretation 

lf we were talking about the attributes of a good staff mem- 
ber, we would, of course, include much more on this subject, 1. 
publications, ete 

Knowledge of the subject or scholarship is no guarantee that 


the individual possesses the ability to help students learn 


The Learner 

In addition to this academic knowledge it has been found that 
the good teacher possesses some knowledge of the psychology of 
learning. He understands that learning is a process and that it 
can be expressed only in terms of its results. He understands 
that if learning has taken place there will be some evident modi 
fication of behavior. The learner will use the most appropriate 
sterilization techniques only after they are known The good 
teacher understands that individuals differ in interests, abilities, 
and desires as well as in physical characteristics 

These differences in college age people have long been known 
but little has been done with this knowledge The good teacher 
knows something about each student. This is impossible in many 
cases where 250 students are herded into a shot gun lecture. When 
this occurs the teacher rarely knows the student's name, let alone 
anvthing about him. 

The good teacher understands that there are several different 
forms of learning as: motor skills, preception, memorizing, under 
standing, problem solving, thinking, attitudes, appreciations, etc 
ach of these forms of learning requires a different approach 
How often do teachers attempt to help students develop a_ skill 
through a lecture? I can imagine the results of a pure lecture 


lesson on how to make pills. Some may say. “I always deronstrate 
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during my lecture on making pills.” Did you ever ask yourself, 
“How many of my students could see the demonstration?” 

The good teacher realizes that he must accept the learner as 
he is and not as he would like to have him. The learner is a 
physical being and many of us have physical shortcomings. Some 
student may be hard of hearing but still his seat in lecture cannot 
be changed because that would mix up the alphabetical seating plan. 

The good teacher realizes that the difficulty of learning varies 
with the number of components involved. 

The learner is a mass of past experiences and potentialities. 
All students have not had the same experiences in their lives thus 
iar. All students are not at the same academic level when they 
enter the classroom. A good teacher knows something of the 
background and ability of each student. As a_ result of this 
knowledge and of his knowledge of what it takes to be a success 
in a chosen area, the teacher may even advise the student to seek 
other areas of endeavor. The teacher teaching pharmaceutical 
arithmetic may have to go back to simple fractions or proportions 
with some students. This may not be the student’s fault and may 
not be the fault of his preceding teachers. He may have just forgot- 
ten or he may have been a memorizer. The good teacher begins his 
new instruction with the level of the student. 

The good teacher realizes and recognizes that learning is not 
absorption, adsorption or record making. Learning is always to a 
greater or lesser degree the reorganization of past experiences. It 
is these past experiences upon which to build new experiences 

It is generally realized that patterns of behavior are established 
through the solution of problems. The good teacher makes use 
of the problem solving ability possessed by students and helps 
them to develop this ability. 

Learning Environment 

The good teacher realizes that the student is the only part 
of the equipment of his class that can do the learning. The teach- 
er has control of only one factor in learning and that is the learn- 
ing environment. If this environment is to be of the nature that 


will produce the desired results, it must find some common ties in 


the past experience of the student and in the new experiences to 
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be provided. It is noted that the teacher can only present stimuli 
with the hope that it will elicit the desired response. The teacher 
must be able to stimulate each student to learn or to achieve to 
his highest level of ability. He must make the student aspire to 
do bigger and better things. 

What makes up this learning environment? The total learn- 
ing environment is made up of the physical and psychological en- 
vironments. The physical environment includes temperature, 
humidity, light, seating, ventilation, etc. The psychological environ- 
ment includes what the teacher does, e. i., develops interests, 
presents new experiences, works with students in solving problems, 
etc. 

The control of the learning environment is the only control 


rightfully exercised by the teacher. 


Methods of Instruction 

In order to exercise good and effective control, the teacher 
must know how and when to use each of the several techniques 
of teaching. The good teacher knows when and how to use each 
because he has a basic understanding of the psychology of learn- 
ing and of basic educational principles. The teacher's job is to 
guide, suggest and assign and not to tell. 

What are some of the different techniques of instruction em- 
ploved? The lecture, lecture-demonstration, lecture-discussion, 
lecture-recitation, discussion-demonstration, laboratory-discussion, 
textbook-recitation, lecture-textbook-recitation, etc., are some of 
the more common forms. By far the most common is the lecture- 
textbook-recitation-laboratory technique. The merits of this or 
other techniques will not be discussed at this time. Each method 
or technique has its place, but we must be sure that each does the 
best possible job. The good teacher selects his technique wisely. 
‘he criterion for selecting one technique over another is: There 
is no better way to do this job. If there were a better way, you 
would use it. 

()n the basis of the conference last summer, it may be said 
that the lecture is a common form of instruction in pharmacy. We 
may properly interrogate ourselves concerning the relative effective- 


ness of this technique when it is compared with other techniques 
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if we know the desired outcome. The good teacher lectures only 
when there is no other better way to stimulate learning. If he 
does lecture, the lecture is well prepared. It is not a carbon copy 
of a, if not his, most recent textbook. It is not the same lecture 
he gave to a class in this course last year. The lecture is one pre- 
pared for this class to help them to learn a specific thing, or some 
specific things. 

The lecturer himself is of no small consequence. All too 
often the lecturer does not speak clearly or loud enough, he writes 
on and talks at the blackboard at the same time, he talks so fast 
that one can't take notes, he talks so slowly and with such a 
montonous tone that he lulls the class to sleep, he jumps around 
from one part of a topic to another without ever finishing any- 
thing, etc. 

A good lecture is well organized in a concise logical manner. 
It is so well organized that he can supply the students with an 
outline that they may follow. The lecture contains material the 
student can get from no other place. The presentation is made by 
one who speaks well. The presentation is vivid and vigorous. 


The good teacher knows how to demonstrate. He makes the 
demonstration do the teaching. He demonstrates only when the 
material to be presented cannot be better presented in another way. 
He demonstrates at the psychologically appropriate time with 
equipment that all can see. 

The good teacher realizes that the laboratory part of the 
course is an integral part of the course and not something separate. 
it is to be used as a learning aid. There are things that cannot 
be effectively presented in any other way. The laboratory 1s not 
a place where students prove the validity of the teacher's state- 
nents or the content of the textbook. The laboratory is not a place 
where cookbook directions are to be followed. The laboratory is 
a place in which to solve problems, establish relationships and to 
develop skills. 

The good teacher knows how and when to use other visual 
aids as the blackboard, charts, sketches, pictures, slides, slide 
films, models, field trips and motion pictures. These help many 


times to make the presentation more realistic and leave less to the 
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imagination. It appears that there is a great deal of work to be 
done in developing appropriate visual materials in the teaching 
of pharmacy. 

The textbook 1s a much used, much abused compendium of 
facts. Its use depends upon the outcome desired. 

he sequence of teaching goes something like this: “What do 

want to teach?” “How am I going to teach it?” and “Did | 
teach it?” 

The methods of evaluation of any learning experience are 
important. It seems that teacher judgements are not valid. The 
good teacher uses testing methods and test types that best fit the 
inaterial and level of achievement to be evaluated. Often times 
the objectives are established in terms of functional understand 
igs, that is the ability to use facts and principles, and the evalu- 
ation instrument measures only the retention of facts. The re 
tention of or the ability to recite facts is the lowest form of 
mastery known. This 1s pure memory and requires no understand- 
i whatever.. If our objectives are stated in terms of under- 
standings, the testing program should be devised to measure pro 
gress in that direction. 


It was pointed out last summer that no one type of test is 


generally superior to another type for everything. It was also 
pointed out that each type of test has some shortcoming. <A 


question which is stated to this effect, “Discuss the implications 
of the molecular kinetic theory of matter in the formation of per- 
inanent emulsions,” 1s practically meaningless. It gives the student 
neither a place to start nor a place to stop. He doesn't know any 
more what the teacher wants than the teacher does. 

\ good teacher has a carefully planned testing program. He 
knows the qualities of a good test. He knows the limitations of 
measurement. He knows of his limitations to classify students. He 
Knows that tests are not infallible. He knows that tests are devices 
of instruction. He knows that after most tests there should be 
i period of remedial instruction. 

In addition to these pupil-teacher relationships, the good teacher 
is able to work with his colleagues in solving problems, guiding 


students and realizing goals. 
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The good teacher is a research worker in the classroom. He 
tries new methods of instruction. He tries new types of demon- 
strations. He tries new types of tests. He is constantly analyzing 
his teaching in terms of results. He consults with students on the 
effectiveness of instruction. He is willing to forsake the status quo 
if it is to be of benefit to the student no matter how much incon- 
venience it causes him personally. 

Can we summarize some of the characteristics we look for 
in a good teacher: 

1. The good teacher is a lady or gentleman possessing integrity of 
character and who is sincerely interested in helping others. 

2. The good teacher is a scholar specifically and generally. 

3. The good teacher possesses a balanced appreciation of his contri- 
bution to his department and the relationship of his department to 
other departments and to the total instructional plan. 

4. The good teacher has a basic understanding of the psychology of 
learning and of educational principles. 

5. The good teacher uses his knowledge of the psychology of learning 
and of educational principles in dealing with problems of learning. 

6. The good teacher carefully selects, organizes and presents content 

in a clear logically organized manner. 

The good teacher adjusts the presentation of material to the stu- 

dent's level of ability. He Knows his students. 


8. The good teacher stimulates intellectual curiosity in students. 

9. The good teacher understands the several different methods of 
instruction. 

lv. The good teacher knows how and when to use each method of 
instruction. 

11. The good teacher knows how and when to use tools of instruction. 

12. The good teacher understands the function of tests as well as their 
limitations. 

13. The good teacher knows how to construct a good test. 

14. The good teacher is able to work with his colleagues in realizing 
the attainment of a common goal. 

15. The good teacher is a research worker in the field of good teaching. 

16. The good teacher is interested in progress. 
Now what about the teachers of Pharmacy? What do they do: 

How do they teach? Do they need training in teaching? How do 

they measure up to the few points just discussed? 


My observations last summer lead me to some _ tentative 


beliefs: 


to 
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The teachers of pharmacy do meet the personal requirements as 
teachers. 

The teachers of pharmacy do certainly meet the requirements of 
scholarship. 

The move toward the education of the student as a person as well 
as a pharmacist is evidence that the teachers of pharmacy are 
aware of total institutional plans of education. 

Generally the teacher of pharmacy does not have conscious 
knowledge of the basic principles of the psychology of learning. 
Many of these teachers have, because of their fine analytical minds, 
discovered many of the principles of learning and do utilize them 
in their teaching. This knowledge of these principles has come 
about as the result of experience. There is a much easier way 
of learning them. It is noted that the young teacher must flounder 
until he too finds them out. These he will not learn by example 
and preceptorship because of the lack of conscious knowledge 
of this by example. 

Since his knowledge of what he does in terms of the psychology 
of learning is not real awareness he does not use it to its fullest 
extent. 

The teacher of pharmacy does select, organize and present his 
material carefully. He selects, organizes and presents material in 
a logical manner even though it may not always be the best 
psychological approach. 

I fear that there is little conscious adjustment of material to the 
student's level of ability. It was apparent that the teachers of 
pharmacy know more about their students than many other college 
teachers. This knowledge can be more fully utilized. 

It was evident that a real effort was being made to stimulate intel- 
lectual curiosity at least on the graduate level and in some cases 
on the undergraduate level. 

Some shortcomings were noted in the level of understanding of 
the several methods of instruction. 

There was some evidence of the utilization of the several methods 
of instruction but most evident was the lecture-recitation-labora- 
tory technique. Certainly there are others that would do a better 
job. In line with the lecture technique of teaching there was 
evidence of a need for assistance in preparing and presenting 
lectures in a more effective manner. 

Need was recognized in how and when to use the tools of in- 
struction. Techniques in the use of the laboratory, demonstrations, 
blackboard, etc., could be improved. Motion pictures and film 
strips have not been exploited to the greatest extent. 


12-13. The construction and utilization of tests was noted as one defin- 


ite need. Some people indicated that they were trying out other 
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types of tests and further indicated that they would like to 
know more about the different types and forms of tests as well as 
the interpretation of tests results. 

14. The teacher of pharmacy certainly meets the requirement of co- 
operativeness. A more congenial, sincere, cooperative group I have 
never known. 

15. Little to no research in teaching was noted. I'm sure that this 
did not indicate lack of interest in teaching but rather a lack of 
awareness of the problems. 

What can we do about this? 

1. The older teachers of pharmacy could work with the younger peo- 
ple in the schools. This admittedly has a shortcoming because 
teaching is not always like wine, it does not always improve 
with age. 

2. The teachers of pharmacy could develop an in-service training 
program under the guidance of some member of a school of edu- 
cation faculty. 

3. Students who intend to teach pharmacy in colleges could have a 
course in the methods of teaching as a part of their pre-service 
training. This pre-service training program should include some 
teaching on the college level. This teaching should be under the 
supervision of a competent teacher of pharmacy and a competent 
person in the field of educational methods. 

4. Pharmacy teachers seminars should certainly be continued. This 
is an excellent opportunity for in-service training. The unfortunate 
thing is that those who probably need it most don't or won't come. 
let us remember that it is what the teacher does that is called 

teaching and not what the teacher knows. Also, that teaching 1s 

the guidance and stimulation of learning. We are judged by our 


products and not by our efforts. 


Items of Human Interest 


Carol, the six-year old daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Wallace White, 
University of Minnesota, was severely burned in a bonfire accident on 
April 4. Her life was saved and she is now undergoing treatment 
which will extend over a number of months. 

Drs. Gisvold, White and DeGagni moved into new homes during 
the past academic year. 

Dr. Charles O. Wilson, University of Texas, and his family are 
spending the summer in his native state of Washington. 
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Reports of Officers, Committees and Delegates 
of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy at the 1950 Meeting at Atlantic City* 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
April 1950 

During the past year, we have received one-hundred and 
seventy-five requests from prospective students for information 
about the profession of pharmacy. These inquiries have been 
answered, and we have included a copy of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association’s Bulletin No. 14. Progress on the American 
\ssociation of Colleges of Pharmacy brochure on pharmacy will 
be reported at this meeting. 

Since our last meeting, one member college of this Associ- 
ation has been discontinued, The College of Pharmacy, Western 
Reserve University. The remaining sixty-four member colleges 
have paid their annual dues, and an itemized statement is appended 
to this report. The financial statement is for the period of one 
vear beginning with April 15, 1949 to April 15, 1950. 

During the past year, the first Pharmacy Teachers Seminar 
was held and a sum of $6,000, as a gift from the American 
foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, was utilized in imple- 
menting this Seminar. The itemized expenditures have been in- 
cluded in the general statement of this Association. 

The summary of all funds of this Association indicate a cur- 
rent cash balance of $10,873.93. The fund for the study of 
pharmacy has a cash balance of $588.09, and the sum of $363.70 
is included in the balance for the Vick Chemical Company Re- 
search Fund. 

In addition to these cash items, the Association has $4,500.00 
in U. S. Government Savings Bonds. 

Louis C. Zopr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


*A partial list of Reports appear in this issue. The remaining ones will be printed in 
the October Number.—Ed 
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Financial Statement 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 
April 16, 1949 — April 15, 1950 


Cash on Hand April 16, 1949 . $12,535.09 
United States Savings Bond 1,000.00 
Dues from 64 Colleges 6,400.00 
Application Fee from three Colleges 75.00 
Income from The Journal 1,345.28 


Gift from The American Foundation of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation for Pharmacy Teachers Seminar at University of 
6,000.00 


112.50 


Wisconsin 
Interest on Bonds 


$27,467.87 


SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS 
April 16, 1949 — April 15, 1950 


Expenses of Executive Committee meeting at Chicago $ 1,218.10 
Expenses of Curriculum Committee meetings and printing . 320.92 
Telephone-Telegraph-Postage and Express 243.97 
Expenses of Officers Attending 1949 Annual Meetings 630.18 
Reporting 1949 Annual Meeting 274.97 
Clerical Assistance for Officers 118.14 


300.00 


6,392.79 


Honoraria 
Printing of The Journal 
Expenses of Representatives to Various Meetings and Guest 


Speaker 412.56 
Expenses of Pharmacy Teachers Seminar . 4,701.74 
I:xpenses of Committee on Audio-Visual Education 10.00 
Printing-Mimeographing-Office Supplies 55.01 
Allowances paid to N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P. 100.01 
Guidance Leaflet No. 14 17.00 
Contributions 725.00 
Miscellaneous as follows: 

Frohwein Receipt Book $ 2.70 

Safety Deposit Box 3.66 

Collection Bank 82 

Medical Library-Membership 5.00 
Ret. Ck. Detached Voucher 40.00 52.12 
Report of Committee on Library 21.44 


$15,593.91 


*Exclusive of item ($1,298.26) for publication of 1949 Seminar Papers 


> 


() 
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SUMMARY OF ALL FUNDS 


1949-50 


As of Close of Business April 15, 1950 
Checking Account 


April 15 Cash $10,873.93 
U. S. Savings Bond 1,000.00 
April 15 Fund for The Study of 
Pharmacy 588.09 
Cash-Savings Account 588.09 
U.S. Savings Bonds 3,500.00 
April 15 Vick Chemical Company 
Fund Cash 363.70 
CHECKING 
1950 


April 15, 1949 
Receipts 
U. S. Bond No. M395380G 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Forwarded 
Cash on Hand 
Ul. S. Bond No. M395380G 


FUNDS FOR THE STUDY OF PHARMACY 
RECEIPTS 
April 16, 1949 Cash in Savings Account 
April 30, 1949 Interest on U.S. Bond M2719979G 


July 1, 1949 Interest on U.S. Bond D149324G and 
M395380G 

July 1, 1949 Interest on Savings Account 

Oct. 1, 1949 Interest on U.S. Bond M4885509G and 


M1826467G 
Jan. 1, 1950 Interest on Savings Account 


431 


$11,873.93 


4,088.09 


363.70 


$16,325.72 


— 


$26,467.87 
1,000.00 


$27,467.87 
$15,593.94 
10,873.93 


1,000.00 


$27,467.87 


$ 582.25 


12.50 
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Jan. 1, 1950 Interest on U.S. Bond D149324G a 6.25 
April 1, 1950 Interest on U.S. Bond M4885509G and 
M1826467G 25.00 


April 15, 1950 U. S. Government Bonds in Safety Deposit 
Box No. 1683, First National Bank, Iowa 
City, lowa: 

U.S. Savings Bond No. 1149324G, 
issued January 1, 1942, due Janu- 
ary 1, 1954 $ 500.00 
U.S. Savings Bond No. M1826467G. 
issued Oct. 1, 1943, Due October 
1, 1955 1,000.00 
U.S. Savings Bond No. M271979G, 
issued May 1, 1944, Due May 1, 
1956 1,000.00 
U.S. Savings Bond No. M4885509G, 
issued October 1, 1916, Due Oc- 


tober 1, 1958 1,000.00 
3,500.00 
$ 4,175.59 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Interest on U.S. Bonds belonging to this account was de- 
posited in the checking account $ 87.50 
April 15, 1950, Cash in Savings Account 588.09 
U.S. Savings Bonds 3.500.00 
$ 4,175.59 
Vick Chemical Company Research Fund 
RECEIPTS 
April 16, 1949, Cash on Hand $ 363.70 
DISBURSEMENTS 
None 
April 15, 1950, Cash on Hand $ 363.70 


COST OF PRINTING 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 
April 15, 1949 
April 15, 1950 


Printing January (1949) Journal $ 1,663.30 
Printing April (1949) Journal 1,066.59 
Printing July (1949) Journal 1,698.36 
Printing October (1949) Journal 1,964.54 
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$ 6,392.79 
Editors Office Expense 52.50 
$ 6,445.29 
Income from Subscriptions and Extra Copies of the Journal $ 1,345.28 
PHARMACY TEACHERS’ SEMINAR 
University of Wisconsin - School of Pharmacy 
June 27 to July 9 
Transportation (17 men) $ 1,014.86 
Meals and lodging (22 men) 918.75 
Honoraria (17 @ $ 50.00) 850.00 
(5 @ 100.00) 500.00 
(2 4500.00) 1,000.00 
Stenographic, Clerical, and extra help. Telephone, tele- 

graph and postage Pe 227.7 
Mimeographing final report 1,488.66 


$ 6,000.00 


Report of the Executive Committee 
Association Year, 1949-50 


Meetings of the Executive Committee have been held at Jack- 
conville, Florida, April 27, 1949, at Chicago, Illinois, October 10 
and 11, 1949, and here at Atlantic City. Additional meetings will 
be held here during the week. Minutes of the Jacksonville meeting 
were published in the July issue of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education and reports of the October meetings 
were carried in the October issue. 

Notice has been received under date of June 15, 1949, from 
President W. Gs. Leutner of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
iand, Ohio, of the closing of the School of Pharmacy, reducing 
the number of members to 64. 

In comphance with Section 7a of Article 1 of the By-laws, a 
report on the number of degrees conferred during the scholastic 
year 1948-49 was compiled. Although this information was dis- 


iributed by mail to the colleges, it is incorporated in this report 
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as a matter of record. Responses were received from all members 
but the University of the Philippines. Five non-member colleges 
submitted reports accounting for a total of 202 Bachelor of Science 
in Pharmacy degrees. 
Degrees Conferred During the Scholastic Year 
1948-49 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 


64 member colleges 3977 

5 non-member colleges 202 
4179 

Master of Science 77 
Doctor of Philosophy 24 
Doctor of Science (honorary) 10 
Doctor of Pharmacy (honorary) 1 


In response to a request sent out on November 1, 1949, en- 
rollment data for the first semester, quarter, or term of 1949-50 
have been collected. The collection and dissemination of enroll- 
ment data is in compliance with action taken by the Executive 
Committee at its Chicago meeting. During the period of activity 
of The Pharmaceutical Survey requests for similar reports were 
sent out under the joint sponsorship of The Pharmaceutical Sur- 
vey Committee and the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. The reason for continuing these reports is in order 
that the American Associations of Colleges of Pharmacy may 
cischarge its responsibilities in implementing Recommendation 5A 
(Part 1, page 17, Finding and Recommendations of The Pharma 
ceutical Survey, 1948) which deals with the problems of supply 
and demand for trained pharmacists and professional manpower 
records 

Knrollment data for the autumn term of 1949-50 were ob- 
tained from 63 of the 64 members and 11 non-member colleges 
Copies of the detailed summary were mailed to all colleges of 
pharmacy, to the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
and to each of the constituent Boards of Pharmacy Examiners, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the American Foun 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education, the pharmaceutical press 
and to each member of the recently organized Commission on 


Professional Manpower for Pharmacy. 
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Undergraduate enrollment reached a total of 18,981 in the 
member colleges reporting and 2,395 in the non-member colleges, 
or a combined total of 21,376, as compared with 20,903 for the 
autumn term of 1948-49. The enrollment of graduate students 
was 401 (398 in member colleges and three in one non-member 
college) as compared with 359 reported for the autumn term of 
948-49. Totals for both groups exceed the corresponding totals 
for any previous vear. 

Subsection 7b of Article | of the By-Laws provides that “Each 
vear before April 1, each college shall prepare a complete list 
of all students who have not been previously reported, including 
the names of those who have withdrawn prior to the compilation 
of the list and indicating their withdrawal.” Despite a = special 
request that these be submitted earlier than usual because of the 
early date of the meeting of the Association, we have found that 
again this year errors in the reports and misinterpretations have 
rendered the data unsuitable for tabulation. We were unable 
io complete the correspondence necessary to rectify these errors 
and compile a report in time for this meeting. We shall there- 
iore distribute this summary by mail just as soon as the in- 
formation becomes available. 

The Pharmacy Teachers Seminar, held June 27 to July 7, 1949, 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, under the 
sponsorship of the Association, and supported by funds granted by 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education was an 
unqualified success A total of 96 persons registered at the 
Seminar, representing 39 different schools, including — three 
Canadian schools and the University of the Philippines. A de 
tailed report on the Seminar appears in the October, 1949 issue 
of the .dmerican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. Abstracts 
of papers presented at this Seminar have been published in a 
special section of the January, 1950 issue of the Journal, consisting 
ff approximately 120 pages 

Encouraged by the success of the first seminar, the Executive 
(Committee, at its interim meeting last October, voted to sponsor a 
second seminar, to be held during the summer of 1950 and devoted 
to the problems of teachers in the field of pharmacy adminis 


tration \n announcement concerning the Seminar in Pharmacy 


f 
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Administration was mailed to all member colleges March 1, 1950, 
by the chairman of the Seminar Committee. Further details have 
just been given in the Report of the President; copies of the 
tentative program will be distributed by the Committee on Seminar. 

At its October meeting, the Executive Committee authorized 
the chairman to solicit invitations from its members to sponsor 
the Seminar. In response to a general letter, mailed October 14, 
1949, to all members, six offered to act as host for the 1950 
Seminar. These members were: Ohio State University, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the University of Kansas City, the University 
of Mississippi, the University of Pittsburgh, and the University 
of Washington. An invitation from a seventh school, the Southern 
College of Pharmacy, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, arrived too late for 
consideration. As a result of a mail ballot, the Executive Com- 
mittee selected Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, as _ the 
place for the Seminar in Pharmacy Administration. 

It had been agreed at the Chicago meeting of the Executive 
Committee that the committee responsible for planning and admin- 
istering the 1950 Seminar should consist of five members, three 
of whom were to be the President of the Association, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association, all ex-officio, and the two additional members 
were to be selected from staff members of the member school 
acting as host for the Seminar. The Committee on the Seminar 
in Pharmacy Administration which was appointed in conformity 
with this plan consists of B. V. Christensen, chairman, H. H. 
Schaefer, J. B. Burt, L. C. Zopf, and H. H. Maynard. 

The Executive Committee wishes to endorse the Seminar and 
recommends that each member college make an effort to have 
one or more of its members in attendance. Deans and directors 
are urged to encourage attendance by making available to inter- 
ested staff members the funds for the necessary travel, housing 
and meals, which are the only expenses involved in attending the 
Seminar. 

In his ex-officio capacity as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 


cation, the Chairman of the Executive Committee attended a meet- 
ing of the Board on January 26, 1950. Of particular interest to 
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this Association were the following transactions: (1) the ap- 
propriation of $6,000.00 to be used in defraying the expenses of 
the Seminar in Pharmacy Administration and (2) the authorization 
of an appropriation, not to exceed $5,000.00 to assist in defray- 
ing the costs of publishing the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education for the year 1950. Financial support of the 
Journal permits the policy initiated last year which provides for 
increased distribution, involving approximately 2400 copies of each 
issue, to be continued. 

A number of activities have been under consideration during 
the year either by the Executive Committee, by standing commit- 
tees, or special committees of the Association, which depend for 
their successful completion upon an increased expenditure of 
funds considerably in excess of any budget that could be based 
upon our current estimated receipts. Among the worthwhile pro- 
posals awaiting action because of lack of funds are the establish- 
ment of the office of permanent secretary; current proposals 
concerning the publication of a brochure on pharmacy, increased 
activities and services of the Committee on Audi-Visual Edu- 
cation and the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests; 
representation of the A.A.C.P. by the attendance of one or more 
of its officers at each of the eight district meetings of the Boards 
and Colleges of Pharmacy; plans for the preparation of a roster 
of pharmacy teachers; and the possibility of the Association serv- 
ing as a clearing house for pharmacy teachers. These are but a 
few examples of the way in which the Association might better 
serve its members if its activities were not so severely restricted 
by its lack of funds. This matter was mentioned in last year’s 
report of the [Executive Committee, and it was suggested at that 
time that serious consideration should be given the matter of in- 
creasing membership fees. The Executive Committee wishes to 
again point out that the activities of the Association are seriously 
hampered by its lack of funds and no improvement in this situation 
can be anticipated unless provision is made for a considerable 
increase in its annual receipts. 

The proposals for amendments of Article | of the By-Laws, 
dealing with the possible extension of the educational program in 
pharmacy which are before us for consideration are of sufficient 
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moment to characterize this as one of the most important meetings 
ever held by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
There are naturally different points of view with reference to 
these proposals. Responsibility for the decisions rests com- 
pletely in the hands of the members of this Association. In the 
belief that this is as it should be, the Executive Committee is 
not submitting any recommendations to its members with reference 
to these proposals. The Committee does, however, wish to make 
a plea for continued cooperation and unity of action of its mem- 
bers, regardless of the outcome of the voting on these issues, as 
essential to the future success of the Association in advancing the 
cause of pharmaceutical education. 


Josep B. Burt, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Curriculum 


This committee has made an intensive and objective study of 
the pharmaceutical curriculum over the past four years. It has 
been aided substantially by the efforts and results of The Pharma- 
ceutical Survey. The “Common Understandings of the Commit- 
tee” of The Pharmaceutical Survey were taken as the master list 
of general objectives toward which the curriculum should be di- 
rected in order to achieve a high level of professional education. 
The published and, as yet, unpublished data collected by The 
Pharmaceutcial Survey have been of major assistance to the com- 
mittee in determining the kind and quantity of courses needed to 
achieve the general objectives. 

At the outset of the study, the majority of this committee 
held the opinion that a sufficiently adequate curriculum might be 
achieved within the existing plan of four years based upon high 
school graduation. The committee was aware that there was a 
considerable variation in the quality and quantity of instruction 
offered by individual colleges. It was hopeful that quality stand- 


ards could be raised by a combination of the efforts of the com- 
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mittee and the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 
In its report of 1947 the committee stated that, although this was 
the general attitude of the majority, it could not predict what the 
continuing study would show to be necessary to fulfill what was 
understood to be the broad task before it. 

When the evidence collected by The Pharmaceutical Survey 
had accumulated and had been distilled into the essential con- 
clusions of the “Findings and Recommendations,” the committee 
had before it a chart of the general objectives of pharmaceutical 
education. It was evident, even before the 1947 committee re- 
port appeared in print, that because the services of the pharmacists 
were so diversified and exacting in the professional, social and 
economic areas, an adequate job of both education and _ training 
could not be done within the established four years based on high 
school graduation. The committee reached this conclusion after 
trying to construct a curriculum which would comprise first, the 
minimum of course titles and hours in the basic and applied 
sciences (physical and biological) and secondly, such other course 
titles and hours as were possible in the fields of economics, pro- 
tessional and personal development. 

The report for 1948 listed the course titles and suggested 
minimum credit hours for the courses which a careful study had 
shown would be necessary to achieve the level of education and 
training in the professional and economic fields called for by the 
Committee on Pharmaceutical Survey. It was not so specific in 
the field of general education because in this area, the general 
familial, social and educational background of the individual would 
largely influence the choice of course which could be pursued with 
maximum benefit. It was thought that the student counselling 
services of liberal arts colleges were in a better position to de- 
termine what these subjects should be after a conference with 
the individual student. This committee chose only to set aside a 
portion of the time of the curriculum as free electives for gen 
eral education. 

When all of the aspects of the total education and training 
for professional pharmacy were included in a curriculum and 


careful thought was given to logical progression and adequate 


prerequisites, it was found that the general objectives could be 
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achieved by a professional curriculum of four years preceded 
by two years of liberal arts education containing some specified 
basic sciences. 

It was pointed out specifically, in the 1948 and 1949 reports, 
that a total educational period of four years after high school 
graduation was insufficient to contain the necessary professional 
and scientific courses even at their minimum levels. Any allot- 
ment of time in such a curriculum to education for citizenship or 
personal development could only be superficial and then at the 
expense of the professional courses. Furthermore, no time would 
be available for desirable flexibility in such a curriculum. 

The presentation of these facts seemed to produce a degree 
of credence in the minds of the members of this Association present 
at the 1948 convention. A resolution was presented and passed 
without a dissenting vote approving “in principle” the type of 
professional education which the committee had outlined and 
directing us to continue our studies for the purpose of presenting 
more evidence of the need and usefulness of the proposed plan 
of pharmaceutical education. 

A further study of this type of curriculum was presented in 
the 1949 report of this committee and a recommendation was 
presented urging the Association to adopt the principle of this 
curriculum as ts standard, beginning in 1956. This recommenda- 
tion has been placed on the agenda for action at this convention. 

This committee cannot omit pointing out that the Findings 
and Recommendations of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Sur- 
vey unmistakably described (p. 46) a pharmacist trained at a 
professional level not attainable under the present time limitation 
to pharmaceutical education. That group of pharmacists repre- 
senting all branches of Pharmacy were, seemingly, aware of the 
probable time lag between the recognition of the need for a more 
adequate educational program and its realization because it also 
recommended that a continuing effort be made to improve the 
existing four year program of education and training. This 
recommendation has been frequently quoted out of context from 
the other recommendations of the series of seven to prove that 
The Pharmaceutical Survey had concluded that improvement in 


the existing four year curriculum would be adequate for the needs 
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of pharmacy for the future. <A careful reading of all of the 
recommendations in context clearly shows that this one, number 
2 in the series, was intended to point out a need for immediate 
improvement of the curricula now in operation as a prelude to 
the development of a professional program adequate for the future. 

In an address at the time of his installation as president of 
this Association, Dean Christensen recommended that this com- 
mittee or “another suitable committee of the Association be re- 
quested to study possible advantages as well as disadvantages of 
the several variations of a five year program and to make such 
information available to member colleges as early as_ possible.” 
This committee accepted the charge and made it the principal 
order of business at its meeting during the winter. 

A Committee on Five-Year Curriculum had functioned dur- 
ing 1946-1948. At the 1947 convention this committee presented 
a report of the results of a poll of member colleges on the 
desirability of instituting a five year curriculum consisting of (a) 
one pre-professional year followed by a four year professional 
curriculum and (b) two pre-professional years followed by a 
three year professional curriculum. This report also considered 
the matter of the degree to be conferred for either of the two 
possible plans of study. At that time the opinions of the deans 
of member colleges were very largely (657) against the pro- 
posal to institute by 1950 any change in the four year profes- 
sional curriculum based on high school graduation. The opin- 
ions were agreed that the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree 
should not be changed in the event of the adoption of either of 
the combinations of pre-professional and professional curricu'a. 

It should be pointed out that the “Findings and Recom- 
mendations of The Pharmaceutical Survey” were not available 
to the previously appointed committee nor to the members of the 
Association during 1946-1947. It was the impact of these facts 
and conclusions and the results of the several conferences on 
curriculum sponsored by The Pharmaceutical Survey on the 
thinking of many of us which furnished the power to illuminate 
the path of the future for pharmaceutical education. (It is to 
be hoped that this power will prove to be supplied by a steady 
current generated by a permanently increased velocity of our 
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mental dynamos rather than by a piezo-electric effect which dis- 
sipates itself in a single flash of illumination. ) 

ur studies of the past two years have shown that the only 
sound method of increasing the quality and expanding the horizon 
of the professional pharmacist is to increase the number and 
quality of the basic science courses which underlie the professional 
applications. To obtain maximum benefit from the basic sciences 
they must be presented in logical sequence to each other and as 
logical antecedents to their professional applications. 

The Committee on Curriculum has studied the course des- 
criptions and suggested credit hours of the courses proposed by 
the several sub-committees which were convened by The Pharma- 
ceutical Survey in 1947-1948 and its members were active par- 
ticipants in the seminar on the teaching of pharmacy held in 1949. 
lt has concluded that the recommendations of the sub-commit- 
tees were judiciously made and represent the very minimum 
quantity which would be consistent with a sound educational and 
training curriculum. In certain courses, the committee is of the 
opinion that optimum value could be obtained by increasing the 
credit allowances and in no case has a reduction in the credit 
values been suggested without an awareness that such reduction 
was a compromise with sound teaching judgement. 

The task set by the directive of President Christensen was to 
errange a possible curriculum within a fixed limit of five academic 
years. Three options were submitted for consideration: (1) One 
pre-professional year followed by four years in the professional 
college; (2) two pre-professional years followed by three years in 
the professional college; and (3) five vears in the professional 
college. 

The first objective of the committee was to evaluate the 
relative merits of the three options presented. At the outset of 
the study of either of the plans which begin with a pre-profession- 
al sequence it is well to assume that many, if not a majority, of 
the applicants for admission to the professional curriculum will 
have had their pre-professional experience in a junior college or 
community college. These colleges are integral parts of the 
developing pattern of public education. They are organized and 


administered to provide a satisfactory two vear pre-professional 
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program in the Liberal Arts and Sciences because they are called 
upon to provide such for other professions. These pre-profession- 
al courses have definite meaning to both the administration of the 
college and to the students enrolled in them. They have a sense 
of unity and are organized so that there is a continuity of subject 
matter and an increase in the standard of achievement required 
in the second year over that of the first. Completion of a two 
year pre-professional curriculum carries with it definite educational 
value and a sense of positive accomplishment. 

There are no such values accruing to the pre-professional 
curriculum comprising only the first year of college. This year 
is, necessarily, a time during which the inequalities in secondary 
school education are levelled off by review, testing, and screening. 
A student who leaves the liberal arts college at the end of the first 
year does so with the feeling that very little has been accomplished. 
He enters the professional curriculum as an uncertain, unproved 
student and is immediately plunged into an extremely heavy 
scientific and professional curriculum before he has acquired the 
educational and emotional balance which will go a long way 
toward insuring his continued progress in his professional studies. 

Admission to a professional curriculum, such as is planned 
for pharmacy, after only one year of pre-professional study would 
undoubtedly screen out the wholly incompetent and some of those 
whose goal is uncertainly perceived. It cannot be expected to 
reduce the number of those dropped out at the end of the first 
year of professional study to the degree that is desirable. 

The possibilities of developing a plan of study in which the 
basic science and professional courses are integrated over all of 
the years devoted to study was given consideration. The idea 
that this should be considered was developed in a paper prepared 
for The Pharmaceutical Survey by Dr. Earl J]. McGrath, now 
Commissioner of Education in the Federal Security Administration. 
Doctor MeGrath makes an earnest plea for such integration. 
When an attempt was made to construct such a study plan, it 
became evident that when courses of general cultural value were 
placed in the later years of the curriculum it became necessary 


to place an equivalent number of hours of professional or basic 


science courses in the earlier vears. This resulted in a dislocation 
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of desirable sequences and the scheduling of professional courses 
which were applications of the basic sciences ahead of or simultan- 
cously with their prerequisites. The committee became convinced 
that logical progression of courses can best be maintained by sched- 
uling most of the introductory general education studies in the pre- 
professional years. Individual counseling of the student in the 
later years of the curriculum can utilize any elective hours which 
may be provided for the further pursuit of cultural courses. 

In constructing the plans of study which are appended to 
this report as plans 1, 2 and 3, the committee felt compelled to 
make use of the courses which our previous studies had shown 
were necessary for the development of adequate professional per- 
formance. Because we were restricted to the limits of a five-year 
total plan, it was necessary to reduce the hours for some of the 
courses below the point which we thought adequate. The scientific 
courses whose quantity values seem inadequate to us are organic 
chemistry, calculus, physical chemistry, pharmacognosy, micro- 
hiology, drug assay, vertebrate anatomy and _ histology. 

The opportunity for the election of cultural courses 
which the committee feels are a vital part of a professional edu- 
cation has been lost because of the necessity of establishing proper 
sequences in the basic sciences as prerequisites to the applied 
biological and physical sciences. This necessity has resulted also 
in a concentration of laboratory courses, in all but the first and 
last years, to the point where there is some danger of overloading 
the student. 

There are other plans of study within a five year limit 
which might be arranged to make it possible to include some gen- 
eral cultural courses and even to provide some elective time. It 
is obvious that it would necessary to sharply curtail the basic 
science and professional courses in order to bring this about. The 
committee does not recommend such a plan. It wishes to point 
out that the several plans of study outlined in the reports of 1948 
and 1949 embody these features and make it unnecessary for 
pharmaceutical education to compromise its principles. 

Should the Association decide to approach the recommended 
educational plan of a four year professional curriculum based 


upon a two year pre-professional course by an interim trial of a 
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combination of five years, the points to be considered may be 
summarized briefly : 

1. One year of pre-professional study will serve to screen out 
some of the poorly qualified applicants. 

2. One year of pre-professional study is likely to prove unsatis- 
factory as measured by the effect upon student performance 
in the first year of the professional curriculum. 

3. The change from one year to two years of pre-professional 
study may offer some administrative advantages. At the time 
when it was decided to require two years of pre-professional 
study it would only be necessary to announce the change suf- 
ficiently in advance of its enforcement to notify prospective 
students. The necessary re-arrangement of the professional 
curriculum resulting from the change could then be announced 
and placed in operation, serially, over a period of four years. 
The principle of a four year professional curriculum would not 
need to be modified. 

4. Two years of pre-professional study are likely to produce a 
more adequately prepared student for the professional curricu- 
lum. 

5. The concentration of professional courses into the last three 
years overloads these years with laboratory courses. 

6. Some administrative difficulty might be encountered if the 
existing pattern of a four year professional curriculum should 
be voluntarily changed to three years based on two pre- 
professional years and, after a short time, a request be made 
for an additional year. 

7. The integrated five year curriculum can only be called so 
from an administrative point of view. The operation of a 


logical sequence of courses requires that the basic sciences 
precede the professional and applied courses. The _ early 
years of any curriculum consist almost entirely of introductory 
science and general culture courses. Any professional courses 
introduced in the first year would necessarily be taught at a 
lower level of comprehension than is desirable unless the later 
courses repeated much or all of the material. 


In conclusion, the committee again urges the adoption of an 
educational plan of two years of pre-professional study followed 
by four years in the professional curriculum as the next step to 
be taken by this Association. Several such plans have been 
studied and presented in previous reports. For purposes of com- 
parison and discussion they are again summarized as plans 4, 5 


and 6 attached to this report. 
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An interim five year plan may be considered as an advance 
in pharmaceutical education, but it places us considerably short of 
the goal to be achieved. Let us not be compared to that legendary 
bird that flies backward so that it may survey the territory over 
which it has come. The historians of pharmacy will mark our 
progress in retrospect. Let us, instead, look ahead and measure 


our progress by our nearness to the goal which we have set 


PLAN NO. | 
One Year of Pre-Professional Study Followed by Four 
Years in the Professional Curriculum. 


FIRST YEAR (Pre-Professional) FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Course Credit Course Credit 
Sem. 1 Sem. 2 Sem. 1 Sem. 2 
General Chemistry and Orientation in Pharmacy 4 
Qualitative Analysis ) Physics 
English ; Organic Chemistry 4 
College Mathematics 4 4 t (Analysis 
Gieneral Biology 4 Pharmacy Cale's 4 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical 
16 16 Chemistry 
SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR Cal is 
Accounting ; 
Microl iolowy 
Verte>rate Anatomy 
n! Histology 4 THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
General Pharmacy I 4 ognosy 3 
Physical Pharmacy Physiology ; 4 
keonomics (reneral Pharmacy I! 
16 16 Public Health 
FOURTH PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Pharmacology 4 lf 
Dispensing Pharinacy 4 


Ethical and Professional 
Relations 
Chemistry and Pharmacy 


of Medicinals 
Pharmacy Laws 3 
Phermacy Administration 


History of Pharmacy 


PLAN NO. Il 
One Year of Pre-Professional Study Followed by Four 
Years in the Professional Curriculum 


FIRST YEAR (Pre-Professional) FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Course Credit Course Credit 
Sem. 1 Sem. 2 Sem. 1 Sem. 2 

General Chemistry and Gener Biology 
Qualitative Analysis ) rg Che try 
College Mathematics 4 4 ‘ ; 
Eeonomics Orientation in Pharmacy 
lective Pha (a lations 


17 17 
15 
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SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Vertebrate Anatomy Physiology 4 4 
and Histology 4 Biological Chemistry 4 ‘ 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical Pharmacognosy 3 3 
(nemistry 3 Physical Pharmacy ‘ 
duant. Analysis Gieneral Pharmacy II ‘ 
Physical Chemistry 4 . harmacy Seminar l 
Microl iology 
Accounting 3 16 i 
General Pharmacy I : 4 FOURTH PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
hth.eal and Professional Chemistry and Pharmacy 
Relations 
Pharmacy Administration Pharmacology ‘ 

- pensing Pharmacy ‘ 4 
17 17 "hi acy ot 
VPhirmacy Administration 3 
Public Health 
Hitstory ol ihar 
17 17 
PLAN NO. Ill 
Two Years of Pre-Professional Study Followed by Three 
Years in the Professional Curriculum. 
FIRST YEAR (I’re-Professiona!) SECOND YEAR (Pre. i’rofessional) 
Course Credit Course Credit 
Sem. 1 Sem. 2 Sem. 1 Sem. 2 
(ieneral Chemistry and General Biology 4 
Qualitative Analysis Physics 4 4 
bnglish 3 Organic Chemistry 
College Mathematics 4 ‘ Caleulus 4 
hLeonomics (Quant Analysis 
ble 
16 

FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Orientation in Pharmacy . Physical Pharmacy 
(ieneral Pharmacy | General Pharmacy I! 

Accounting Pharmacognosy 
Pharmacy Administration ; Physiology 4 i 
Microbiology Biological Chemistry 4 i 
Vertebrate Anatomy and Pullie Health 4 
Histology 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical 
(Chemistry THIRD PROFESSIONAL ‘YEAR’ 
Physical Chemistry 4 4 Dispensing Pharmacy 4 
History of Pharmacy 
17 if i.thical and Professional 
Relations 
Pharmacy lanagement 
Pharmacy Laws 3 
Vharmacology 4 
Chemistry and Pharmacy 
of Medicinals 
17 17 
PLAN NO IV 
Two Years of Pre-Professional Study Followed by Four 
Years in the Professional Curriculum 
FIRST YEAR re-Professiona SUMMER SESSION 
Course rolled bxperience 
First Second mos.) or 
Sem Sem r ate Registr } 
Credit Credit TiAIR» PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Hours Hours Course 
‘ (he First Second 
Sem Sem 
Giener Mat! Credit Credit 
(ier ducatior Hours Hours 
ective Pharmace ey 
(ier Phart vy il 


Dispensing Pharmacy ‘ 
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General Biology 4 4 Chemistry and Pharmacy 
Physics 4 4 of Medicinals 3 3 
Quant. Anal. 5 Pharmacy Laws 3 
Gen. Ed. Electives 3 . History of Pharmacy 3 
16 16 17 17 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Orientation in Pharmacy SUMMER SESSION 
Pharm. Cale'n. 2 Controlled Experience 6 
Organic Chem. (3 mos.)* or 
Introd. to Calculus Graduate Registration 
and Statistics 3 3 FOURTH PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Inorg. Pharm. Chem. 3 (Alternate Semesters) 
Vert. Anat. and Hist. 4 Controlled Experience* for 
Microbiology 3 3 half 
the class at a_ time 12 
16 or 
SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR. Graduate Registration 12 
General Pharm. I 5 (Alternate Semesters 
Physical Pharm. 5 Toxicolegy 1 
Physical Chem 4 Seminar in Pharmacy 2 
Physiology 4 4 Drug Assaying 4 
Pharmacognosy 4 4 Publie Health 2 
Accounting Elective 4 
17 16 16 
PLAN NO. V 
Two Years of Pre-Professional Study Followed by Four 
Years in the Professional Curriculum. 
FIRST YEAR (Pre-Professional) SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Course Course 
First Second First Second 
Sem. Sem. Sem. Sem. 
Credit Credit Credit Credit 
Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Gen. Chem. and Qual 5 5 Gieneral Pharmacy 5 5 
English 3 3 Biological Chemistry 4 4 
Mathematics 3 3 Chemistry and Pharmacy 
Gen. Ed. Electives 5 BY of Medicinals . 3 3 
- - Physical Chemistry 4 4 
16 16 - 
SECOND YEAR (Pre-Professional) 16 16 
Biology (Botany and THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Zoology ) 4 4 Physiology 3 3 
Organic Chemistry 4 4 Pharmacognosy 3 3 
Physics 4 4 Accounting 3 
General Education Ethical and Professional 
Electives 4 4 Relationships 3 
— — Pharmacy Management 3 3 
Electives 4 4 
16 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR 16 16 
Orientation in Pharmacy 2 FOURTH PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Calculus. 3 3 Pharmacology 4 4 
Vertebrate Anatomy “and Dispensing Pharmacy 4 4 
Histology ..... 4 Pharmacy Seminar 1 1 
Microbiology 5 a Public Health 3 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical Drug Assay 4 
Chemistry san 3 = Pharmacy Laws 3 
Quant. Analysis 5 Electives 
Electives 3 4 
— — 16 l¢ 
16 16 
* (1) Professional Pharmacy. 
(2) Hospital Pharmacy 
(3) Industrial Pharmacy. 


American Journal of 


Professional) 


SECOND YEAR (!’re 


See report of Committee on Curriculum 
(1949). 


489-507 


Pharmacy 


Pharmaceutical Education 


Management 3 3 


Am. Journ. Pharm. Ed. 13 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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PLAN NO. VI 
Two Years of Pre-Professional Study Followed by Four 
Years in the Professional Curriculum. 


FIRST YEAR (Pre-Professional) SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Course Course 
First Second First Second 
Sem. Sem. Sem. Sem. 
Credit Credit Credit Credit 
Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Gen. Chem. and Qual bh 5 Biol. Chemistry 4 4 
english 3 3 Physical Chem 4 4 
Mathematics 3 3 Accounting 3 
General Education General Pharm 2 4 
Flectives 5 Public Health 3 
Electives 4 
16 
16 16 
SECOND YEAR (Pre-Profession:1) THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Biology (Botany and General Pharm. 4 
Zoology 4 4 Physiology 3 3 
Organic Chemistry 4 4 Pharmacognosy 3 3 
Physics 4 4 Pharm. Management 3 
General Education Chem. and Pharm. 
Electives 4 of Medicinals  .... 3 3 
Ethical and Profess 
16 16 Relations 3 
Electives 4 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR 16 16 
Orientation in Pharmacy 1 1 FOURTH PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Calculus 3 3 Pharmacology 4 4 
Vertebrate Anatomy and Disp. Pharmacy 4 4 
Histology 4 Pharm. Seminar 1 1 
Quant. Analysis ) Drug Assay 4 1 
Microbiology ) Pharm Law 3 
Inorg. Pharm. Chem 3 Pharm. Management 3 
Klectives 4 Flectives 4 
16 16 


GEORGE L. Wepster, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on 
Activities for Alumni 


A survey has been made of all seminars or refresher courses 
held under the auspices of member colleges. A very great in- 
crease in this type of program is in evidence throughout the entire 
country and from all reports pharmacists are attending these 
courses In ever-increasing numbers. 

Your committee feels that detailed information pertaining to 
the various seminar programs is helpful both to those who wish 
to engage in such activities as well as those who have adopted 
seminar programs as a regular feature of their service to alumni. 
With this in mind the committee has collected, wherever possible, 


the program of the various seminars or refresher courses given by 
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member colleges. A bulletin has been prepared showing what 
the colleges have done or are planning in this area of educational 
service. A copy of this bulletin is submitted as a part of this re 
port and a copy is available for each delegate present at this meet- 
ing.* Those having the responsibility of arranging future sem- 
imars should find the programs given by others of considerable 
help in planning their own programs. 

lt is very gratifying for your committee to observe the growth 
of seminar programs both in quantity and quality. Professional 
schools have a definite obligation to assist their graduates and 
others practicing in the area in keeping abreast of new develop 
ments. In this connection it is interesting to report the establish 
ment of a Pharmaceutical [extension Service at Rutgers University, 
College of Pharmacy. A Director of Vharmaceutical [Extension 
has been appointed to organize and implement this new program 

Your committee has collected and studied publications sent 
to alumni by member colleges. Some very excellent publications 
are sent by a few colleges but there seems to be too few insti 
tutions which contact alumni by this means. Those having regular 
publications for alumni are almost invariably enthusiastic con 
cerning the contribution that such periodicals make in promoting 
alummi interest and support. It is felt that member colleges should 
give serious consideration, wherever possib'e, in maintaining a 
mailing list of their graduates and sending to each some sort of 
regular publication, even though it be on a modest scale. 

collection of about 15) publications sent to alumni by 
member colleges is submitted with this report. This collection 
will be filed with the secretary. Members not having an alumni 
publication are urged to examine this file since there is almost 
certain to be one type represented which would be within’ the 
ineans of every institution and well worth considering. This com 
mittee would be pleased to offer its services in assisting interested 
colleges in developing a publication for alumni. 

Attention has been given to the problem of having our women 
graduates acceptable for membership in the American .\ssociation 
of University Women. As of June, 1948, ten colleges of pharmacy 


*Since meny of these programs have heen printe » whole or in part in the Journal 
during the past year end their character is well known. for the sake of economy 
the list is not printed here Those interested obtaining a mimeographed copy 


should address the chairman of the committee 
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had their degrees approved. It is suggested that each college in- 
terested in obtaining this recognition send to the American Associ- 
ation of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington 
(, D. C., for the booklet, “Procedure for Approval of Colleges and 
Universities.” 
From a careful reading of this booklet it would appear that 
much larger number of our institutions should be subject to 
approval. of the chief barriers in most instances that 
iact that the four year curriculum does not include a_ sufficient 
number of credits in the humanities and social sciences. 

Dr. Edward C. Elhott has given considerable attention to this 
overall problem and at his request a study of all pharmacy de- 
grees granted by A.A.U.W. approved institutions was made. <A 
report on this was scheduled for presentation before the Commit 
tee on Standards and Recognition this month but the findings are 
not known to your committee. The A.A.C.P. should make an 
organized effort to obtain a clarification of this problem. Eligibility 
for membership in the American Association of University Women 
is a distinction which we should seek for our women graduates. 
Dr. lhott’s efforts in this direction deserve our appreciation and 
it is hoped that they will be continued. 

The Committee on Activities for Alumni deeply regrets the 
death of one of its members, Dean Marion L. Jacobs, of the Um 
versity of North Carolina. His dedication and service to this 
\ssociation and to the profession of pharmacy will be greatly 
inissed, 

Tice, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Graduate Study 
in Pharmacy 


Following along the same procedure as have the former com 
mittees on Graduate Study in Pharmacy, this report consists of 
a few statistics regarding some aspects of graduate student en- 


rollment in the college of pharmacy. 
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All of the accredited colleges and schools of pharmacy were 
contacted. Sixty-four colleges and schools responded to the ques- 
tionnaire, 

Presented in the report is a complete tabulation of the data 
obtained from the questionnaire and should be of interest to all 
those interested in graduate study of pharmacy. Only a few of 
the highlights will be brought to your attention at this time. A 
total of 440 graduate students were enrolled in all of the colleges 
during the academic year of 1948-1949, This represents an in- 
crease of 123 students over the preceding year based on the re- 
port of the preceding Committee on Graduate Study. These were 
not broken down to Master and Ph. D. candidates, however, it 1s 
noted that those schools that give only the Master degree show a 
remarkable increase in new students for 1948-1949. Of the total 
of 98 graduate students registered in these schools 74 were new 
students. It is also noted that these same schools had a total of 
19 of their students enrolled in graduate study at other institutions. 
Seventeen schools and colleges of pharmacy are now giving work 
toward the Master of Science degree only. Twelve schools and 
colleges not now giving graduate degrees reported a total of 43 of 
their students enrolled in graduate study at other colleges of 
pharmacy. Although the table presented with this report does 
not contain the tabulation, 24 of the students enrolled during the 
school year of 1948-1948 were dropped. No reasons for this mor 
tality are given. This point may be worthy of investigation by 
future committees. 


Eighteen schools and colleges reported that they were now 
awarding both the Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees. These institutions also show an increase in the total 
number of graduate students but a lesser increase than the re- 
ported gain by the schools giving the Master degrees only. Of the 
total of 342 students enrolled in the colleges giving both degrees 
112 were new students. The majority of the new students, about 
OO per cent, entered from other colleges while 40 per cent were 
undergraduates from the same institution. These same colleges 
report 16 of their students enrolled in other graduate schools. 
These figures would seem to indicate that there is little inter- 


change of students among the colleges giving both degrees. Re- 
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ports of previous committees have given emphasis to this point 
believing it would be advantageous to have a greater exchange of 
graduate students. This committee re-emphasizes this point and 
lrges a more positive action on the part of the directors of gradu- 
ate study to encourage students to take at least part of their work 
at other institutions than where they did their undergraduates or 
Masters’ work. 

The committee also wishes to call attention to the distribution 
of area interest among the graduate students. Pharmaceutical 
chemistry is the most attractive field as found in the report. A 
total of 177 students are now persuing this area. One hundred 
forty-six students are interested in pharmacy, 54 in pharmacology 
and 37 in pharmacognosy. Twenty-two graduate students reported 
in this study are interested in other areas such as the biological 
sciences. It is specifically noted that in the schools offering both 
degrees, the same order is followed except that the field of 
pharmaceutical chemistry has a much greater percentage of the 
students. Little interest in the field of pharmacognosy is also noted. 

Specific data as reported by each college is contained in the 
following tables and it is hoped that it will be of interest and of 
value to those interested in graduate study.* 

Fart P. Guta, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on World Congress 


for Pharmaceutical Education 


This is the year in which, if the original plan had been ad- 
nered to, the World Congress for Pharmaceutical Education would 
have taken place. It was because of the intention of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association to organize a World Congress 
en Pharmacy, including a Section on Education, on the occasion 
of the centenary of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 


*These tables are not printed since the chairman in the report has summarized the 
results which are of general interest kd 


| 
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1952 that the American Association of Colleges on Pharmacy de- 


cided to drop its own plan for the sake of concentrated action of 
all of American Pharmacy. 

Hence, any activity on the part of the Association’s Committee 
on World Congress for Pharmaceutical [Education pre-supposes 
action on the part of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
This action has been urged by the Chairman of this Committee 
again and again. He still has no definite information of any 
actual steps taken by the American Pharmaceutical Association 

In the meantime a very interesting report on the state of 
pharmaceutical education in twenty-three countries has been pre 
sented to the Thirteenth Assembly of the Fédération /nternational 
Pharmaceutique, held at Amsterdam in July, 1949.) This report 
which has been published in various professional journals and will 
certainly appear in the next Bulletin of the Fédération, deserves 
the close attention of everybody interested in the question. 

We have the great pleasure of having among us today the 
gentlemen of the Pharmacopoeial Expert Committee of the World 
Health Organization, all of them men well versed in the intricate 
problems of pharmaceutical education and | am certain that the 
will give us the benefit of their experience to any extent desired 

Whether and when your committee will start real work, will, 


to say it once again, depend on the general plan to be developed 


by the Secretary of the American Pharmaceutical -\ssociation 


(GEORGE URDANG, Chairman 


Report of the Editor of The American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education 


here is little to be said about 7he Journal outside of the 


information which is included in the report of the Secretary 


Treasurer. 
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Beginning with the July 1949 issue the number of copies of 
each issue was increased by 1700. This was done, of course, in 
order to make a wider distribution of The Journal as suggested by 


the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education and for 


which that organization contributed financial support. 7he Journal 


has been sent to the parties requested by the Foundation as indi- 
cated in the following table: 

lo presidents of colleges and universities 806 

lo deans of colleges of liberal arts 1/9 

lo deans of colleges of medicine SO 

lo deans of colleges of dentistry 4] 

ro deans of colleges of vetermary medicine 13 

fo deans of schools of public health 6 

lo boards of pharmacy 208 


lo officers of the National | Jrug Trade 
Conference 10 
fo donors American Foundation for 


Pharmaceutical Education 300 


lotal 1.703 


Unfortunately this cut deeply into the paid subscription list 
of The Journal, since many board members and many subscribers 
to the Foundation were already paid subscribers. This, of course, 
eed cause no concern if the Foundation continues to subsidize 


he publication of 7he Journal. If it does not, there is the possi 
bility that the former paid subscribers will renew their sub 
scriptions, and there ts also the possibility that the wider publicity 
hat has been given The Journal through the increased circulation 
av result in increased subscriptions from board members and 
from the industry 

It may be a matter of interest to know there is an increasing 
interest in The Journal from sources outside of our immediate 
haihwick. There is an increasing interest among general libraries, 
nd also in the foreign field \ number of new subscriptions 
have come recently from the latter area. 
t is disappointing that there 1s not greater interest shown 
“| in our own educational field. The Editor re 


to apologize for the lateness of the January tssue 


| 

| 

grets he has 
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This is due to the fact it was thought desirable to include in the 
January issue the papers, some in full, some in abstract, that were 
given at the Pharmacy Seminar held at the University of \Wiscon- 
sin last summer. The intent was to present the seminar material 
in a way that would give those not in attendance both the content 
and the spirit of the seminar. This has required a considerable 
amount of time. In addition the printer has had more than a full 
schedule. The January issue is now in press and the copy for the 
April issue is in the printer's hands. 

The index for Volume NIIL which will be mailed with the 
January, 1950 issue of The Journal is the work, as all previous 
indexes have been, of Prof. Zada M. Cooper. We are grateful to 
lier for her continued interest and service to The Journal. 

The Cumulative Index of The Journal by Dr. James M. Dille 
and Dr. Heber W. Youngken, Jr., of the University of Washing- 
ton is now complete and ready for the printer. This Index repre- 
sents a tremendous amount of work, and it has been well done as 
a brief use by the Editor proves. It makes possible at a glance 
the subject matter that has appeared in The Journal over the 
thirteen vears of its publication. For this unselfish service we 
owe much to Drs. Dille and Youngken. 

I! would consider myself derelict of my duty if I did not 
express appreciation of the support that has come to the Editor 
cirectly and indirectly from the pen and the spoken word of 
Dr. Edward C. Elliott, the director of The Pharmaceutical Survey. 

Finally, I wish to again express my appreciation to all of 
those who have helped to make 7/ie Journal what it seems to be. 

Rurus A. LYMAN, Editor 


Report of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Problems and Plans 


The greater part of two decades has passed since the creation 


of the Committee on Problems and Plans. It came into being as 
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a result of a suggestion of the lovable and beloved President of 
the American Council on Education, Dr. Charles Riborg Mann 
Since the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy had 
been unable to interest any of the great foundations to undertake 
a comprehensive study of the needs of pharmaceutical education 
and practice, Dr. Mann suggested that the Association might 
make numerous worth while studies on its own. The Committee 
on Problems and Plans came into being with that objective in 
mind. Its efforts and accomplishments are available for those 
who care to investigate the record. As time passed a number of 
standing and special committees were appointed. There was the 
possibility of a duplication of effort. In order to avoid this the 
Association in 1946 created a Committee on Committees to study 
and define the field of activity of each committee. As a result of 
this Committee’s study the function of the Committee on Prob- 
lems and Plans was defined in these words: “It shall be the duty 
of this committee to bring before the Association problems per- 
taining to professional education and to education in general and 
to call particular attention to those areas where general edu- 
cational problems apply to pharmaceutical education; it shall also 
be the duties of this committee to define problems that pertain 
to pharmaceutical education and the welfare of the Association 
and to initiate the study of such problems and suggest plans for 
attack upon them.” 


This the committee has attempted to do not only in its annual 
reports but also through the pages of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical [-ducation in selected articles and in its editorial 


pages and by publishing thought-provoking letters. 


The completion of The Pharmaceutical Survey and the publi- 
cation of its findings and recommendations have in some ways 
changed the scene. The Survey is the most complete scientific 
study that has ever been made of a professional field. Here and 
there has been criticism of The Survey. This is to be expected. 
lt is as impossible to conduct a survey of any kind which will 
be free from fault-finding as it is to compile a textbook that will 
be satisfactory to every teacher in his special field. The point 
we should remember is that The Survey was conducted under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education. It was 
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directed by the highest talent obtainable and it was paid for to 
the extent of almost $200,000 by men who weigh the value of a 
project before they spend their money, and our Association has 
approved the recommendations of The Survey in principle. The 
teme has come when we should get the single tree out of our line 
of vision so we can see the possibilities of the forest. 

It has seemed to the chairman that at the present moment 
the major problem before us is the early implementation of the 
findings and the recommendations of The Survey. He placed this 
problem before the committee of 27 in the form of a question. 

It should be remembered that the pe rsonnel of this committee 
iepresents an excellent cross section of our best trained young 
men now engaged in the teaching field. \Ve believe it is fair to 
conclude that the answers represent, with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the thinking of their colleagues who have a similar level 
of training and experience. In reply to the question, “Jo you 
think the problem of early unplementation of the findings and 
recommendations of The Pharmaceutical Survey ts one of mayo 
umportance’”’—four members of the committee did not reply; 
twenty-one replied with an enthusiastic, “Yes”; two answered, 
“Yes, and no.” In explanation of this double vote it should be 
said that these members said if it meant that more than four vears 
of training was in mind in the implementation, the answer would 
he, “no.” If the improvement of the four year course only was 
in mind, the answer would be, “yes.” 

| think there is some confusion in our minds over what im 
plementation means. The four-year course is already imple 
mented. The five and six-year courses are already in the process 
of being implemented in some institutions, but not in all. The 
four-year course may be improved—certainly it would be fatalistic 
if every professional course was not changed in content every 
year in these days when all sciences are changing so rapidly. But 
that process is keeping the individual courses “up to date” rather 
than implementing them. We have reached a point in the four 
vear course where it is impossible to remove courses in whole or 
In part without weakening the basic educational program. 


There is nothing so interesting or even fascinating in life as 


to find out what men are thinking. [| should like to quote at 
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length, but that is impossible to do here. [| shall record a few 
quotes to show the character of thinking. It is remarkable how 
the thinking of 21 minds run in parallel channels. These quotes 
tell why they think early implementation necessary : 

“The reason | feel as | do is that it has cost a great deal of 
money which is in effect thrown away if at least a large part of the 
work is not taken note of. | also feel that we will lose the support 
of various groups whose financial assistance has been most valuable. 
Also, the recommendations have touched on the needs of the curriculum 
and the financing of pharmaceutical education and on certain policies 
ond practices of the state boards of pharmacy which are in need of a 
major overhaul.” 

“We should not allow the enthusiasm which The Survey has cre- 
ated to die out. Thinking created by The Survey has gained momentum 
and if we act while that momentum is high, it seems to me that we 
can accomplish a great deal more.” 

“The Survey definitely stated what the objectives to be achieved 
trom pharmaceutical education are and stated them in terms of pro- 
ducing an individual capable of practicing the profession at a certain 
level If we are not now desirous of implementing these findings and 
recommendations, it can mean only one thing: namely, that this 
generation of pharmaceutical educators and pharmacists like that 
generation in operation during the Charter’s Survey do not want the 
profession to be practiced at the level The Survey recommends. | also 
say, let it be forever to the discredit of those individuals who were 
responsible for the retardation in the implementing of the Charter’s 
Survey and to those who may be responsible for the retardation of The 
Pharmaceutical Survey.” 

“My reasons for this opinion (immediate implementation) are: 
First, that it would seem a terrible waste of both money and effort if 
the recommendations were simply to be filed for future reference; 
second, that any implementation should be done at this time when the 
entire picture is clear and apparent; third, that if the condition in 
pharmaceutical education is as chaotic as indicated, we should begin 
immediately to rectify the situation; and, fourth, that open and frank 
discussions of the recommendations might very well lead to a more 


complete understanding of our entire position.” 

| would like to quote more but these quotes give the line 
f thinking. As men think, so will they act—even against the 
vreatest of obstacles 

| have discovered that there is some confusion as to the 


vitimate objective of the six-year program. Back in the early 
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days, 1908 to be exact, when we were giving a two-year, a three- 
year, and a four-year course, it was commonly believed that the 
short courses were for the purpose of preparing men for retail 
pharmacy and that the four-year course was intended to prepare 
men for the educational and the research fields. Nothing could 
have been farther from the truth. The four-year course was 
constructed primarily as the six-year course is today with the 
objective in mind of raising the level of the general practitioner 
of pharmacy. 


Since the committee is composed of forward looking men, 
the chairman put a second question to them which read, “lH ould 
you be satisfied to continue your labors in a professional field 
where the educational program has become static?” The answer 
was an enthusiastic “No” on the part of all of them. Two of them, 
however, said they did not think that this implied the lengthening 
of the four-vear program as the chairman had intended. It is 
probable, however, if all schools eventually go to the six-year 
program that these men would not feel happy in a school which 


maintained lower educational standards. 


The Cumulative Index 


It will be remembered that two years ago at the urgent sug- 
gestion of Dr. FE. C. Elhott this committee undertook the com- 
pilation of a cumulative index of the first thirteen volumes of 
the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. Drs. James 
M. Dille and Heber W. Youngken, Ir., of the University of Wash- 
ington undertook this monumental task. The University of Wash- 
ington donated the clerical service and Drs. Dille and Youngken 
applied themselves to the task for the better part of two years. 
When you begin to use the Index you will begin to appreciate 
the effort of these men who made it a labor of love. The ever 
resourceful Edward C. Elliott has found the funds to make its 
publication possible and for his interest and his accomplishments 


we shall be abidingly grateful. 


Rurus A. LyMan. Chairman 


| 
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Report of the Historian 


This is the year of the fiftieth anniversary of The American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. It was on the occasion of 
the 1900 meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association at 
kichmond, Virginia, that at the suggestion of Dr. James H. Beal, 
then dean of the Scio College of Pharmacy at Scio, Ohio, the 
\merican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties was established. 
Temporary chairman was Prof. Henry P. Hynson of the Mary- 
land College of Pharmacy, and Joseph P. Remington of the 
hiladelphia College of Pharmacy acted as the chairman of the 
Committee on Organization, 


Nothing could be more significant of the change that had 
taken place in American pharmaceutical education during the last 
third of the nineteenth century than the fact that it was Albert 
RB. Prescott, dean of the first university school of pharmacy in the 
United States, who was elected the first president of the new 
organization. About thirty years earlier, in 1871, the same Albert 
B. Prescott had been condemned and ostracized by his fellow 
teachers for introducing and advocating academic pharmaceutical 
instruction based on scientific consideration only and not as a 


mere supplement to the knowledge acquired in the store. 


As all of you know, the association, which changed its name 
trom “American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties” to 
“American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy” in 1925, has 
stuck to the principle of an applied science (instead of mere ap- 
plication of science) ever since and with the result that pharma- 


ceutical education in this country was kept abreast of the time. 


Your historian does not intend to present to you at this place 
and moment a historical survey covering the first half century of 
life of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. That 
could not be done adequately in thirty minutes or even in an hour. 
The topic is too important to be dealt with by just saying some 
niceties. 

| am glad of being able to announce that a concise but rather 
complete and readable History of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy is in the process of preparation. Its author 
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will be the former editor of the Journal of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, Practical Pharmacy Edition, Glenn Sonne- 
decker, who is now working under my guidance for his Ph.D., in 
the history of pharmacy at the University of Wisconsin, and is 
lielping me in my work as Director of the American Institute of 
the History of Pharmacy of which he is the secretary. 

The booklet will be issued by the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy, and | sincerely hope that it will still appear 
in this anniversary year. Let me close this announcement of a 
retrospect with a quotation pointing to the future. It is taken 
from the writing of the great poet Goethe, whose two-hundredth 
anniversary was celebrated all over the world last year and whose 
relations to pharmacy were pointed out on that occasion in a 
little booklet by your historian. The quotation reads as follows: 

“To other shores tempts us another day.” 

There are other shores every other day, if only we are 
willing to look for them and ready to be tempted. 


GEORGE UrDANG, Historian. 


Report of Committee on Relation of Boards 
and Colleges 


Since our last annual meeting all eight districts of the Boards 
and Colleges have held meetings. The attendance in general ex- 
ceeded that of the previous vear. The programs were extremely 
interesting and aroused much discussion in which there was full 
participation of those present. 

The presiding officers in each instance were those recorded 
in the list of committees published in the July, 1949 issue of The 
journal and the recommended officers for the current year are 
recorded in the list of committees in this issue. 


A brief summary of the reports of the meetings in each of 


the districts follows: 
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DISTRICT NO. 1 
(Vermont, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts) 

This district held its meeting on March 27-28, 1950, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. Dean W. Henry Rivard presided for 
the Colleges and Wilfred Chagnon for the Boards. The Under- 
graduate Curriculum for the Training of a Licensed Pharmacist, 
Four Years or More was one of the major subjects discussed at 
the meeting. Boston, Massachusetts, was selected as the place 
for next year’s meeting but no final action was taken as to the 


time of such meeting. 


DISTRICT NO, 2 
(West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland) 

The meeting of this district was held in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania on February 12, 13 and 14. The highlight of the meeting 
was the panel discussion of methods of improving state board 
examinations with Dean Bertram Lemon as moderator. Dr. John 
Paige, Chief of the Professional Examinations Bureau of the 
New York Education Department was a member of the panel and 
explained the practical technical advantages of the comprehensive 
type examinations. Dr. Thomas Parran of the Graduate School 
of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh spoke at the annual 
banquet. 

The 1951 meeting of District No. 2 will be held at the 
(jreenbriar Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The 
exact date was not decided upon and will depend on whether or 
not the American Pharmaceutical Association will continue to 


hold its meetings in the Spring. 


DISTRICT NO. 3 
(Tennesee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi) 

District No. 3 held its meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, March 6 
and 7, 1950. The program included symposia, followed by gen- 
eral discussion, on Board Examinations and on Drug Law Enforce- 
ment Problems. The speaker at the dinner was E. H. Lowe, 


Director of General Extension, University of Georgia. Biloxi, 


= 
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Mississippi was selected as the place for the 1951 meeting and 


a tentative time of from April 15 to 20 was mentioned. 


DISTRICT NO. 4 
(Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky) 

The meeting of this district was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
November 14 and 15, 1949. The program included a discussion 
forum on the “Status of Materia Medica” and one on “The 
Construction, Administration and of Examinations for 
Licensure”. Dr. H. Greene, Dean of Graduate School, University 
of Cincinnati, was the banquet speaker. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in Chicago, Illinois at 
a time to be decided only after it is known when the American 


Pharmaceutical Association will meet. 


DISTRICT NO. 5 
(North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, lowa) 

Minneapolis, Minnesota was the place of the meeting of this 
district and it was held on March 18-19, 1950. The meeting was 
highlighted by lengthy discussion on the proposed increase in the 
required college attendance time for pharmacy students and of tire 
evaluation of practical experience as defined and adopted by the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Rapid City, South 
Dakota, was selected as the next place of meeting which meeting 


is to be held some time during May 1951. 


DISTRICT NO. 6 

(Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana) 

The meeting of District No. 6 was held in Dallas, Texas, 
March 9-10, 1950. The program included a number of addresses 
on timely subjects including such topics as “The Six-Year Pro- 
gram in Pharmacy’, “Trends in Pharmacy as Reflected in_ the 
U.S.P. and N.F.” and “The Future of Medical and Allied 
Sciences”. It was reported that the outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the separate group meeting held by the College and 
Board delegates on one of the afternoons. Little Rock, Arkansas, 


was selected for the next meeting to be held some time in 
March 1951. 
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DISTRICT NO. 7 
(Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming) 

The 1950 meeting of District No. 7 was held in Corvallis, 
Oregon, on February 24 and 25. President B. \. Christensen at- 
tended this meeting and gave a talk on the “Six-Year Curriculum.” 
There was also a lengthy discussion on the dangers to pharmacy 
of voluntary health insurance programs. It was decided to hold 
the 1951 meeting in Pocatello, Idaho, some time in May of that 
year provided the national convention is held in the fall. 


DISTRICT NO. 8 
(California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico) 

The meeting of District No. 8 was held in Reno, Nevada, on 
October 31 and November 1, 1949. The discussion leaders who 
were delegates from the Colleges were Dr. J. J. Etler and Deans 
A. G. Hall, L. David Hiner and Rufus A. Lyman. The next 
meeting will be held in Sacramento, California. 

Resolutions adopted were received from all eight districts. 
it is to be noted that on the question of extending the time of 
college attendance for pharmacy graduates two districts adopted 
resolutions in favor of a six-year program, two opposed = such 
action, one favored a five-year program,one went on record as 
favoring the adoption of whatever program the A.A.C.P. finally 
recommends and two took no action. On the question of the most 
suitable time for holding the annual association meeting seven 
districts were in favor of August and one district apparently 
took no action. Four of the reporting districts requested that 
an officer of the A.A.C.P. be present at all district meetings. No 
resolutions on the question were adopted by the other groups. 

Herewith are listed the resolutions of significance and inter- 
ested to our Association as adopted by Districts No. 1 to 8: 


DISTRICT NO.1 

1. “BE IT RESOLVED, that the N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P. of District No. 1 
zo on record as favoring the improvement of, rather than the 
lengthening of, the present four-year college curriculum. It is the 
opinion of this group that a four-year curriculum is sufficient to 
train students for retail pharmacy. 

2. “BE IT RESOLVED, that N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P. of District No. 1 
go on record as favoring a Public Relations Committee on a na- 


| 
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3. 


6. 


tional level, to promote good will and disseminate information per- 
taining to retail pharmacy. 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that District No. 1 recommend that the A.Ph.A. 
and affiliated organizations hold their annual convention in August. 
“BE IT RESOLVED, that this group recommends that an officer of 
the A.A.C.P. be delegated to attend the annual meetings of Dis- 
trict No. 1. 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that District No. 1 favors the establishment 
of a standing committee on uniform prescription surveys by the 
A.A.C.P. 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Boards of Pharmacy of District No. 1 
hold meetings during the year and that the chairman of the Boards 
of this district appoint a committee consisting of one member 
from each Board to make the necessary arrangements. These 
meetings are to be held at the discretion of the committee.” 


DISTRICT NO. 2 


“WHEREAS, the amount of pharmacognosy taught in many colleges 
of pharmacy does not justify the requirement of a full-time teacher 
of professional rank, and 

“WHEREAS, the requirement of a full-time professor in pharma- 
ceutical administration is not feasible because of a lack of sufficient 
number of properly trained men in this field, and because adequate 
service is often provided by part-time men or by the schools of 
business administration of some universities, and 

“WHEREAS, the teaching of pharmacology is often handled satis- 
factorily in pharmacy schools by a professor from the schools of 


medicine, 
“BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education reconsider the regulation under Section 2, part 2, of 


standards to be used on the basis of accreditation of colleges of 
pharmacy and draw up standards which would meet the objections 
listed above.” 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the secretary of each Board of District 


No. 2 invite not more than three retail pharmacists to attend the 


1951 meeting of the conference; 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the advisability of the 
continuance of such a practice be determined at the 1951 
meeting; 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the matter of program 
be left to the discretion of the program chairman.” 
“BE IT RESOLVED, that our parent organizations be requested to 
give consideration to a plan whereby district meetings would be 
held in the fall whenever the annual meetings of the parent or- 
ganizations are to be held in the following spring.” 


a 

4. 

5. 

a 

a 


4. 
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“BE IT RESOLVED, that this conference heartily endorse past 
efforts of N.A.B.P. in assistance to individual boards of pharmacy 
in modernization of examination procedure; 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mend the continuation of such assistance.” 
“BE IT RESOLVED, that a Special Committee representing both the 
boards and the colleges of this District be appointed to study the 
advisability and feasibility of such group studies as a part of the 
annual conference.” 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that a Special Committee representing both the 


boards and colleges be appointed to consider the advisability of 
holding teachers’ conferences in conjunction with future meetings 
of the boards and colleges in District No. 2.” 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Secretary of the boards and colleges 


of District No. 2 notify the chairman of the Professional Relations 
Committee of the A.A.C.P. that they approve the appointment of 
a standing committee, the duty of which would be to develop uni- 
form plans to be followed by the colleges or schools in making 
prescription studies; 
“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mends the compilation and publication of the results of such 
studies.” 


DISTRICT NO 3 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that District No. 3 of the A.A.C.P and the 


N.A.B.P. go on record as being opposed to the compulsory adoption 
of the six year course leading to a degree in pharmacy at this time. 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that the time and place of the National Meeting 


be restored to its former time of meeting; that is, late August. 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that the secretary or some other officer of the 


A.A.C.P. in the Third District be requested to attend the meetings 
of the several districts of the A.A.C.P. and the N.A.B.P. 


“WHEREAS, there is a difference in the passing grade of Colleges 


of Pharmacy and that of boards. 
“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the feasibility of changing the minimum 
grade on any examination from 60% to 70°) with an average 
of 75°; and not less than 75% on practical pharmacy with the 
idea of making such recommendations to the N.A.B.P. as the 
committee sees fit. 


“WHEREAS, it appears that there is a variation in the scope of 


the examinations given by the several Boards of District No. 3: and, 


“Whereas, such variations create inequalities with regard to the 


subject material a candidate is required to pass successfully when 


considered from the standpoints of reciprocal registration, 
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“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the scope of examinations of the several 
states of the Districts and make recommendations at the 
next meeting to the end that a uniform standard of exam- 
ination be used by the Boards of this District.” 


DISTRICT NO. 4 
“WHEREAS, The Survey Report recommended the discontinuance 
of the apprenticeship requirement unless professionally improved; 
and 
“WHEREAS, Practical or drug store experience is of value when it 
is organized and supervised; and 
“Whereas, Its value is inhanced by the candidates having received 
some training in the basic sciences; therefore, be it 
“RESOLVED That the allowance of time as fulfilling the ap- 
prenticeship be granted only after the completion of the 
sophomore year in a college of pharmacy.” 
“WHEREAS, it is not the uniform practice of State Boards of 
Pharmacy to keep accurate and continuous records of their regis- 
trants; and 
“WHEREAS, This type of information is needed for inspection and 
for supplying governmental and other agencies with the facts rela- 
tive to the available pharmaceutical manpower within each state; 
therefore, be it 
“RESOLVED, That the Boards of Pharmacy in District No. 4 
recognize their obligation, in this respect, by making such 
records available.” 
“WHEREAS, The legislature of each state has enacted laws for the 
regulation of the practice of pharmacy and has established re- 
quirements for the licensure of pharmacists; and 
“WHEREAS, Tax supported pharmaceutical colleges have not been 
given comparable consideration with colleges of medicine, dentistry, 
etc.; therefore, be it 
“RESOLVED, That the attention of the legislative bodies of 
each state be directed to the importance of providing ade- 
quate financial support to pharmaceutical education so that 
the intent of the provisions set forth in the law for the pro- 
tection of public health and welfare can be established on an 
equitable basis with the other health professions.” 
“WHEREAS, The Michigan Board of Pharmacy has adopted a_ uni- 
form Inspection Report Form; and 
“WHEREAS, This form is based upon a system which employs 
demerits for the purpose of rating individual pharmacies; and 
“WHEREAS, the adoption of a form of this type nationally would 
provide for uniformity of inspection; there, be it 
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“RESOLVED, That District No. 4 recommend that that the 
N.A.B.P. study its application on a national basis.” 


DISTRICT NO. 5 

1. “RESOLVED, that the Fifth District Boards and Colleges of Phar- 
macy approves in principle a course of study consisting of two 
years of pre-pharmacy and four years of professional education, 
and the granting of the degree Doctor of Pharmacy for the com- 
pletion of such a course.” 

2. “RESOLVED, that the Fifth District Boards and Colleges of Phar- 
macy recommends to the National Association Boards of Pharmacy 
and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the de- 
sirability of scheduling annual meetings in August.” 

3. “RESOLVED, that the Fifth District Boards and Colleges of 
Pharmacy approves the establishment of uniform procedures to 
be followed by the Schools and Colleges in making prescription 
surveys. 

4 “RESOLVED, that the Fifth District Boards and Colleges of 
Pharmacy recommends the desirability of having at least one of- 
ficer of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy attend 
each of the District meetings.” 


DISTRICT NO. 6 

1. “RESOLVED, that the members of N.A.B.P. - A.A.C.P. District No. 6 
favor the holding of the annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
during the summer months, preferably in the month of August 
or before the end of the summer vacation period.” 

2. ““RESOLVED, that the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy send its Secretary or an official delegate of the A.A.C.P. 
to all District meetings as does the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy. 

“%. “RESOLVED, that we pledge our wholehearted support to the 
American Medical Association in their fight against socialized 
medicine.” 

4. “RESOLVED, that the members of District No. 6 express to the 
American Medical Association our unqualified disapproval of physic- 
ian owned pharmacies, the feeling being that this usurps the 
patient’s right to choose his own pharmacist and that it is the 
prerogative of the physician to diagnose and prescribe and the 
prerogative of the pharmacist to compound and dispense.” 


DISTRICT NO. 7 
1. “BE IT RESOLVED, that this conference place itself on record as 
favoring the inclusion in the program of the meetings of this Dis- 
trict a time and place for the meeting of a conference of teachers 
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9 


3. 


4. 


of the several portions of the curriculum for the purpose of dis- 
cussing common problems at the District level.” 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that this conference record its general dis- 
satisfaction with the time of national meeting presently being ob- 
served by the American Pharmaceutical Association and its af- 
filiated groups, of which the two bodies here represented are 
constituent parts, and BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this 
conference recommend an early return to the customary late sum- 
mer meetings as being more convenient to the membership and in 
the best interests of the association concerned.” 

“WHEREAS, District No. 7 of N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P. previously sub- 
mitted a resolution to the parent bodies recording its unanimous 
decision in the matter of contemplated lengthening of the period 
of collegiate education and training of the pharmacy student, and 
WHEREAS, it is still the opinion of this conference that the present 
period of four years of academic training and education for the 
future pharmacists of the United States is inadequate, BE IT 
AGAIN RESOLVED, that this conference recommend and urge that 
a five year educational program leading to the baccalaureate de- 
gree be adopted as the minimum requirement in the colleges hold- 
ing membership in the A.A.C.P., such program to be instituted in 
and become the minimum for graduation from the member colleges 
at the earliest possible time. 

“WHEREAS, the profession of pharmacy has been placed in jeopardy 
by the possibility of adoption of federal political medical programs 
now before the Congress, and WHEREAS, it has been forcibly 
brought to the attention of this conference that, under present 
voluntary insurance programs such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
and similar organizations, medical benefits are being continually 
liberalized, and WHEREAS, it is gravely feared that this trend will 
increase alarmingly in the near future unless proper precautions 
are observed, and WHEREAS, the provisions for supplying of drugs 
and other remedial agents under existing plans are such as to en- 
encourage violations of laws governing the compounding dispensing 
of medicinals, and WHEREAS, it is believed that the public health 
will best be served if this trend is checked before it has opportun- 
ity to become deeply entrenched, therefore BE IT RESOLVED, that 
this conference does hereby direct the attention of the officers 
and directors of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, and the National Associ- 
ation of Boards of Pharmacy to this dangerous situation, and does 
urge immediate action on the part of such officers and directors 
to the end that such health insurance organizations be requested 
and urged to emphasize conformity with the various federal and 
state laws governing the handling and dispensing of drugs, and 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Secretary of this confer- 
ence be instructed to transmit copies of this resolution to the ap- 
propriate officers of the above named associations.” 


DISTRICT NO. 8 


1. “RESOLVED, That the Boards and Colleges of District 8 go officially 
on record as recognizing and favoring the advancement of pharma- 
ceutical education in keeping with the recommendations of The 
Pharmaceutical Survey, and that our college and board member- 
ship begin making immediate preparation for the adoption of the 
educational program finally recommended by the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy.” 

2. “RESOLVED, That the President of the University of Southern 
California be commended for the establishment of the six-year 
educational program leading to the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy 
in the University of Southern California School of Pharmacy.” 

2. “RESOLVED, That the President of the University of Arizona be 
commended for his friendly attitude toward the establishment of 
a five-year educational program in the College of Pharmacy, of 
that university, with projected plans being made toward the estab- 
lishment of a six-year program. 

4. “RESOLVED, That the Boards and Colleges of District 8 go on 
record as favoring retention of the practical experience require- 
ment for licensing of pharmacists, and that we also favor the 
idea of the proper classification of establishments where practical 
experience is to be gained, and likewise we encourage proper con- 
trol of the type and amount of experience which we expect the 
candidate to have by cooperating with the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy.” 

HUGO H. SCHAEFER, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


NOTIC! Wherever luplicate resolutions, or recommendaticens of identical intent 
were presented from more than one source, the resolutions as listed in 
this report carry the original recommendation The consolidation of these 


resolutions Was approved by the Association 


( Noel E. Foss, Chairman, Earl P. Guth, Howard C. Newton, 


Joseph B. Sprowls, and Curtis 5. Waldon ) 


From the President's Address 
1. RESOLVED, that any graduate student, majoring in any branch 
of Pharmacy, who plans to pursue teaching as a part of his 
career, should under careful supervision, be encouraged and 
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permitted (but not required, unless the sponsor specifically 
states this shall be the case) to do a minimum amount of 
teaching irrespective of his sponsorship. Such teaching shall 
be arranged to the advantage of the student and not the insti- 
tution. In no instance shall the student be required or per- 
mitted to teach a course in its entirety. The sponsor shall be 
consulted concerning the maximum number of hours permitted, 
if any, and shall be notified in writing of the total number of 
hours spent each semester or quarter on teaching, including 
time necessary for such teaching. 

This resolution was referred to a Sub-Committee of the 
Executive Committee consisting of B. \V. Christensen, Chairman; 
J}. M. McCloskey, and Hugo H. Schaefer, to give this resolution 
careful study and formulate rules and regulations as suggestions 
to the colleges for implementation of assistant teaching as proposed 
in the above resolution. 

Since the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
sponsors a number of Graduate Fellowships, this resolution was 
referred to this organization for comments and suggestions. A 
statement was received from the Secretary representing the views 
of the Board of Grants of the Foundation. These suggestions are 
incorporated in the criteria listed below for implementation of 
assistant teaching as contemplated by the resolution. 

A plan whereby Graduate Fellows may gain experience in 
teaching during the period covered by the graduate program of 
study : 

“It is indicated in the Report of The Pharmaceutical Survey that 
one of the important needs of Pharmacy is improvement in the quality 
of teaching in the colleges. It is recognized that experience as an 
assitant teacher under qualified supervision is desirable and valuable 
training for a graduate student who anticipates following teaching as 
a career. Hence, in order that the colleges may offer such training 
in connection with graduate programs, the following suggestions are 
offered by the above named committee in order to provide for uniform- 
ity and to serve as a guide to those institutions interested and con- 


cerned. 

1. Not more than six clock hours or equivalent per week during a 
period of not to exceed two academic years may be devoted to 
assistant teaching by a Fellow. 

2. The Fellow shall not receive remuneration for assistant teaching. 
This shall be considered as a permissable consideration under the 
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terms of the Fellowships and is to be regarded as entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the Fellow. 

3. The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education views 
with favor arrangements between Fellows who plan to teach and 
the institution in which he is enrolled to do assistant teaching 
under the conditions herein set forth. 

4. The Fellow shall do his assistant teaching under the direct super- 
vision of a qualified member of the college graduate faculty. 

5. An assistant teacher under this category shall in no instance be 
permitted or required to teach a course in its entirety. 

6. The institution in which the student is an assistant teacher is 
obligated to make periodic reports to the sponsor concerning the 
student's scholastic record and progress. If the teaching assign- 
ment appears to be interfering with the student's graduate studies, 
the teaching must be discontinued.” 

It is recommended that this report be brought before this Con- 
vention for consideration and action. 


This resolution originated from the Committee on Teachers 
Conferences, (.4dmerican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
Vol. NII, July 1949, Page 542) and by action of this Association 
was referred to the Executive Committee for study and action. 


The Resolution was approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
with qualifications that it be understood that it referred to a full 
time graduate fellow and does not refer to a part time graduate 
fellow, or a part time doctorate fellow. 


The Resolution was adopted by the Association as approved 

by the Committee on Resolutions. 

2. RESOLVED, that subject to approval by the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the American Society of Pharmacology 
and Experimental Therapeutics, and the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy, after the Cleveland meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, in 
December, 1950, the Subsection on Pharmacy be directed and 
managed by a committee of seven—three to be named by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, three to be named by 
the American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, and one to be named by the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


The Resolution was approved by the Committee on Resolutions 


and adopted by the Association. 
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3. 
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RESOLVED, that the thanks and appreciation of The American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy be extended to the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education for their con- 
tinued support and cooperation in the programs and activities 
of this Association; particularly, in reference to financing of 
undergraduate Scholarships and Graduate Fellowships; provid- 
ing funds to assist in financing The American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education; and to finance the Teaching Seminars; 
namely, the Seminar in Pharmacy, held at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1949 and the Seminar in Pharmacy Administration 
to be held at The Ohio State University this summer (1950). 


The Resolution was approved by the Committee on Resolutions 


and adopted by the Association. 


4. 


RESOLVED, that as a temporary measure pending further 
study and a determination of policy, that on and after July 1, 
1950, students with a background in pharmaceutical education 
from a foreign country (except Canada) must complete not 
less than two years of regular enrollment in an accredited 
member college of pharmacy to be eligible for graduation. 


The Resolution was approved by the Committee on Resolutions 


and adopted by the Association. 


RESOLVED, that the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy extend a sincere vote of appreciation and thanks to 
Dr. James M. Dille and Dr. Heber W. Youngken, Jr., for their 
efforts in compiling The Cummulative Index for Volumes I to 
XIII inclusive of The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 


The Resolution was approved by the Committee on Resolutions 


and adopted by the Association. 


From the Districts and Colleges 
From District No. 1 


6. 


RESOLVED, that the N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P. of District No. 1 

go on record as favoring the improvement of, rather than the 

lengthening of the present four-year college curriculum. It is 

the opinion of this group that a four-year curriculum is _ suf- 

ficient to train students for retail pharmacy. 

(Note: Similar resolutions from other sources both for 
against six year plan were received.) 


The Committee on Resolutions recommended that no action 


be taken on this Resolution because the subject will be considered 


in the Executive Committee session of this meeting. 


Zz 
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7. RESOLVED, that the N.A.B.P. and A.A.C.P. of District No. 1 
zo on record as favoring a Public Relations Committee on a 
national level, to promote good will and disseminate information 
pertaining to retail pharmacy. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this resolu- 
tion be referred to the Executive Committee for implementation. 
Carried. 

8. RESOLVED, that District No. 1 Boards and Colleges recom- 
mend that the American Pharmaceutical Association and affili- 
ated organizations hold their annual conference in late summer. 
(Note: This same recommendation offered by many other 
groups.) 

The Resolution was approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Association. 

9. RESOLVED, that this group recommends that an officer of the 
A.A.C.P. be delegated to attend the annual meetings of Dis- 
trict No. 1. (Note: This same recommendation offered by 
other districts. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved the recommendation 
in principle and suggested that it be referred to the Executive 
Committee for further action because it involves expenditure of 
funds. Carried. 

10. RESOLVED, that District No. 1 favors the establishment of a 
standing committee on uniform prescription surveys by the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

The Committee on Resolutions asked that action be deferred 
since a similar resolution from the Committee on Professional Re- 
lations would be considered subsequently. Carried. 

11. RESOLVED, that the Boards of Pharmacy of District No. 1 

hold meetings during the year and that the chairman of the 
Boards of this district appoint a committee consisting of one 
member from each Board to make the necessary arrangements. 
These meetings are to be held at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee on Resolutions believed that this is a matter 
which does not come under the scope of the American Assi ciation 
of Colleges of Pharmacy and recommended that no action be 
taken. Carried. 

From District No. 2 

12. WHEREAS, the amount of pharmacognosy taught in many 
colleges of pharmacy does not justify the requirement of a 
full-time teacher of professorial rank, and 
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WHEREAS, the requirement of a_ full-time professor’ in 
pharmaceutical administration is not feasible because of a 
lack of sufficient number of properly trained men in this field, 
and because adequate service is often provided by part-time 
men or by the schools of business administration of some 
universities, and 

WHEREAS, the teaching of pharmacology is often handled 
satisfactorily in pharmacy schools by a professor from the 
schools of medicine, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Council on Pharmaceu- 
tical Education reconsider the regulation under Section 2, part 
2, of standards to be used on the basis of accreditation of col- 
leges of pharmacy and draw up standards which would meet 
the objections listed above. 

The Committee on Resolutions believed that interpretation of 
the correct statement of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
I-ducation has not caused any undue hardship on a member 
school, but recommended that this Resolution be referred to the 
Amercian Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Carried. 

13. RESOLVED, that the Secretary of each Board of District No. 

2 invite not more than three retail pharmacists to attend the 
1951 meeting of the conference; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the advisability of the 
continuance of such a practice be determined at the 1951 
meeting; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the matter of program be 
be left to the discretion of the Program Chairman. 

The Committee on Resolutions believed this resolution is a mat- 
ter for local action, and did not require any action by our Associ- 
wtion. Carried. 

14. RESOLVED, that our parent organizations be requested to give 
consideration to a plan whereby district meetings would be 
held in the fall whenever the annual meetings of the parent 
organizations are to be held in the following spring. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this Resolution al- 
though it was believed no action was necessary if the annual meet- 
ing is held in late summer as indicated by Resolution No. 8. The 
Resolution was adopted by the Association as approved by the 


Committee on Resolutions. 
15. RESOLVED, that this conference heartily endorse past efforts 
of N.A.B.P. in giving assistance to individual boards of phar- 
macy in modernization of examination procedure; 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mend the continuation of such assistance. 

The Committee on Resolution believed no action was neces- 
sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, but did recommend that it be referred to the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Carried. 


16. Resolution Committee unable to interpret. 

17. RESOLVED, that a Special Committee representing both the 
boards and colleges be appointed to consider the advisability 
of holding teachers’ conferences in conjunction with future 


meetings of the Boards and Colleges in District No. 2. 


The Committee on Resolutions believed that this is a subject 
for local consideration, and that no action was necessary by the 
Association. Carried. 

18. RESOLVED, that the Secretary of the Boards and Colleges of 

District No. 2 notify the Chairman of the Professional Relations 
Committee of the A.A.C.P. that they approve the appointment 
of a standing committee, the duty of which would be to 
develop uniform plans to be followed by the colleges or schools 
in making prescription studies: 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this conference recom- 
mends the compilation and publication of the results of such 
studies. (Note: See Resolution from Committee on Professional 
Relations. } 


From District No. 3 
19. See Resolution No. 6. 
20. See Resolution No. 8&8 
21. See Resolution No. 9 
22. WHEREAS, there is a difference in the passing grade of 
Colleges of Pharmacy and that of Boards 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the feasibility of changing the minimum 
grade on any examination from 60% to 70% with an average 
of 75% and not less than 75% on practical pharmacy with the 
idea of making such recommendations to the N.A.B.P. as the 
committee sees fit. 
The Committee on Resolutions believed no action was neces- 
sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, but did recommend that it be referred to the National 


Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Carried. 
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WHEREAS, it appears that there is a variation in the scope 
of the examinations given by the several Boards of District 
No. 3; and 

WHEREAS, such variations create inequalities with regard to 
the subject material a candidate is required to successfully 
pass when considered from the standpoints of reciprocal 
registration, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the scope of examinations of the Districts of 
the several states and make recommendations at the next 
meeting to the end that a uniform standard of examination be 
used by the Boards of this District. 


The Committee on Resolutions believed no action was neces- 


sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, but did recommend that it be referred to the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Carried. 


From District No. 4 


24. 


WHEREAS, The Survey Report recommended the discontinu- 
ance of the apprenticeship requirement unless professionally 
improved; and 

WHEREAS, practical or drug store experience is of value 
when it is organized and supervised; and 

WHEREAS, its value is enhanced by the candidates having 
received some training in the basic sciences; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, that the allowance of time as fulfilling the ap- 
prenticeship be granted only after the completion of the 
sophomore year in a college of pharmacy. 


The Committee on Resolutions believed no action was neces- 


sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, but did recommend that it be referred to the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Carried. 


25. 


WHEREAS, it is not the uniform practice of State Boards of 
Pharmacy to keep accurate and continuous records of their 
registrants; and 

WHEREAS, this type of information is needed for inspection 
and for supplying governmental and other agencies with the 
facts relative to the available pharmaceutical manpower within 


each state; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Boards of Pharmacy in District No. 4 
recognize their obligation, in this respect, by making such 
records available. 
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The Committee on Resolutions believed no action was neces- 
sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, but did recommend that it be referred to the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Carried. 

26. WHEREAS, the legislature of each state has enacted laws for 
the regulation of the practice of pharmacy and has established 
requirements for the licensure of pharmacists, and 
WHEREAS, tax supported pharmaceutical colleges have not 
been given comparable consideration with colleges of medicine, 
dentistry, etc.; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, that the attention of the legislative bodies of each 
state bedirected to the importance of providing adequate fin- 
ancial support to pharmaceutical education so that the intent 
of the provisions set forth in the law for the protection of 
public health and welfare can be established on an equitable 
basis with the other health professions. 

The Committee on Resolutions believed no action was neces- 
sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. Carried. 

27. WHEREAS, the Michigan Board of Pharmacy has adopted a 

uniform Inspection Report Form; and 

WHEREAS, this form is based upon a system which employs 
demerits for the purpose of rating individual pharmacies; and 
WHEREAS, the adoption of a form of this type nationally 
would provide for uniformity of inspection; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, that District No. 4 recommend that the N.A.B.P. 
study its application on a national basis. 

The Committee on Resolutions believed no action was neces- 
sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, but did recommend that it be referred to the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Carried. 


From District No. 5 
28. See Resolution No. 6. 
29. See Resolution No. &. 


30. RESOLVED, that the Fifth District Boards and Colleges of 
Pharmacy approves the establishment of uniform procedures 
to be followed by the schools and colleges in making pres- 
cription surveys. (Note: See Resolution from Committees on 
Professional Relations.) 


31. See Resolution No. 9. 
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From District No. 6 

32. See Resolution No. &. 

33. See Resolution No. 9. 

34. RESOLVED, that we pledge our wholehearted support to the 
American Medical Association in their fight against socialized 
medicine. 

The Committee on Resolution believed that it is the duty of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, our parent body, to ex- 
press policy on this level, and recommended that no action be 
taken on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. Carried. 

35. RESOLVED, that the members of District No. 6 express to the 
American Medical Association our unqualified disapproval of 
physician owned pharmacies, the feeling being that this usurps 
the patient's right to choose his own pharmacist and that it 
is the prerogative of the physician to diagnose and prescribe 
and the prerogative of the pharmacist to compound and 
dispense. 

The Committee on Resolutions believed no action was neces- 
sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, but did recommend that it be referred to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. Carried. 


From District No. 7 
36. RESOLVED, that this conference place itself on record as 
favoring the inclusion in the program of the meetings of this 
District a time and place for the meeting of a conference of 
teachers of the several portions of the curriculum for the pur- 
pose of discussing common problems of the District level. 


The Committee on Resolutions believed this is a matter for 
local consideration, and required no action on the part of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Carried. 

37. See Resolution No. 8. 

38. See Resolution No. 6. 

39. WHEREAS, the profession of pharmacy has been placed in 
jeopardy by the possibility of adoption of federal political 
medical programs now before the congress, and 
WHEREAS, it has been forcibly brought to the attention of 
this conference that, under present voluntary insurance pro- 


grams such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield and similar or- 
ganizations, medical benefits are being continually  liberal- 


ized, and 
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WHEREAS, it is gravely feared that this trend will increase 
alarmingly in the near future unless proper precautions are 
observed, and 

WHEREAS, the provisions for supplying of drugs and other 
remedial agents under existing plans are such as to encourage 
violation of laws governing the compounding and dispensing 
of medicinals, and 

WHEREAS, it is believed that the public health will best 
be served if this trend is checked before it has opportunity to 
become deeply entrenched, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that this conference does 
hereby direct the attention of the officers and directors of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Associ- 
iation of Retail Druggists, and the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy to this dangerous situation, and does 
urge immediate action on the part of such officers and directors 
to the end that such health insurance organizations be re- 
quested and urged to emphasize conformity with the various 
federal and state laws governing the handling and dispensing 
of drugs, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Secretary of this con- 
ference be instructed to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
appropriate officers of the above named associations. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this resolution in 
principle and suggested that it be referred to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association for implementation. 


From District No. 8 
40. See Resolution No. 6. 


41. RESOLVED that the President of the University of Southern 
California be commended for the establishment of the six-year 
educational program leading to the degree of Doctor of Phar- 
macy in the University of Southern California College of 
Pharmacy. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended no action since 
this is a matter for local consideration. The recommendation of 
the Committee on Resolutions was approved. 

42. RESOLVED, that the President of the University of Arizona 
be commended for his friendly attitude toward the establish- 
ment of a five-year educational program in the College of 
Pharmacy of that University, with projected plans being made 
toward the establishment of a six-year program. 
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The Committee on Resolutions recommened no action since 
this is a matter for local consideration. The recommendation of 
the Committee on Resolutions was approved. 

43. RESOLVED, that the Boards and Colleges of District 8 go 
on record as favoring retention of the practical experience re- 
quirement for licensing of pharmacists, and that we also favor 
the idea of the proper classification of establishments where 
practical experience is to be gained, and likewise we encour- 
age proper control of the type and amount of experience which 
we expect the candidate to have by cooperating with the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 

The Committee on Resolutions believed no action was neces- 
sary on the part of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, but did recommend that it be referred to the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Carried. 


From the Committee on Educational and Membership Standards 

44. RESOLVED, that the Committee on Education and Membership 
Standards be discharged since it has completed its duties. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended no action since 

President Christensen had indicated that the Committee would be 

given a new assignment. The recommendation of the Committee 


on Resolutions was approved. 


From the Conference on Teachers’ of Pharmacy 

45. See Resolution No. 8. 

46. RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee sponsor the publi- 
cation, in bound form, of the proceedings and papers of the 
special Seminars and transmit a copy to each member college 
of pharmacy. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 

referred to the Executive Committee for their consideration be- 
cause it involves the expenditure of funds. Carried. 


From the Address of President-Elect Schaefer 


47. Resolution 47 was ommitted. 

48. RESOLVED, that Paragraph 12 of our By-Laws be interpreted 
as meaning that any proposed change in the qualificatioons 
ation in the exact form in which it is to be mailed to the mem- 
ber colleges and in which it is to be voted on at the subse- 
quent meeting. 
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The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 
referred to the Executive Committee, for their consideration. 
Carried. 

49. RESOLVED, that we favor changing Paragraph 3 (c) of the 
“Standards to be Used as the Basis of Accreditation of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy” of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education to provide for a minimum of a three-year sequence 
of pharmacy and other professional subjects for students enter- 
ing with advanced standing from non-pharmacy schools. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 
referred to the Executive Committee for their consideration. 
Carried. 

50. RESOLVED, that we continue the program of annual Seminars 
in the various phases of our teaching activities and direct the 
Executive Committee of our Association to use every effort 
to assure such continuation and their proper financing. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 
referred to the Executive Committee, for their consideration. 
Carried. 

51. RESOLVED, that one such Seminar be devoted in the near 
future to general and modern teaching procedures without re- 
gard to their application to any one subject or division of 
subjects. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 
referred to the Executive Committee, for their consideration. 
Carried. 

52. RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee itself, or a special 
committee appointed by the Executive Committee study the 
possibility and advisability of setting the dues in the Associ- 
ation on a sliding scale based on the size of the enrolled 
pharmacy student body and of making such dues sufficiently 
large to ensure an adequate budget for carrying on the normal 
Association activities in a manner commensurate with our 
importance and our objectives. 


The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 
referred to the Executive Committee, for their consideration. 
Carried. 


From the Committee on Interprofessional Relations 


53. RESOLVED, that a standing committee be appointed— (a) to 
further develop plans to be followed by colleges or schools in 


| 
| 
| 
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making prescription studies; (b) to assemble and publish the 
results and make them available to colleges and schools of 
pharmacy and medicine. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this resolu- 


tion be approved and moved its adoption. Carried. 


From the Committee on Office of Permanent Secretary 
54. The Committee recommended that a survey of the estimated 
cost of a permanent Secretary be presented for the consider- 
ation of the Association before establishing such an office. 
The Committee on Resolutions endorsed this recommendation, 
and recommended that it be referred to the Executive Committee 


for their consideration. Carried. 
Noet E. Foss, Chairman. 


Minutes of the Executive Committee (1950-51 ) 
of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


Traymore Hotel — Atlantic City, N. J. 
April 29, 1950 


First Session 

1. The meeting was called to order by Chairman J. B. Burt 
at 10 A. M. Present: President B. \V. Christensen; President- 
Elect Hugo H. Schaefer; Deans, R. Blackwell Smith, George F. 
Crossen, Noel E. Foss, John McCloskey, |. Lester Hayman, Rufus 
A. Lyman and Secretary L. C. Zopf. 

2. President Christensen outlined the major points of his 
report which was approved on motion by Hayman-Crossen. 

3. President-Elect Hugo H. Schaefer presented copies of 
his address which was carefully considered and on motion by 


Foss-Smith was approved. 
4. Secretary Zopf presented the itemized financial report 


which was carefully considered and approved. In view of the 
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tact that the detailed accounts are carefully examined by the 
Auditing Committee Hayman moved that in the future only the 
Summary of the financial statement be printed in The Journal 
seconded by Crossen—Carried. 

5. Chairman Burt abstracted The Report of The Executive 
Committee, Foss-Hyman moved the approval—carried. 

6. Secretary Zopf was instructed to reply to the letter from 
the United States Congress Select Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities, indicating that this Association does not indulge in lobby- 
ing activities. 

7. On motion of Christensen-Crossen, the following resolu- 
tion was referred to the Resolution Committee fer transmittal to 
the Association. 

The Executive Committee recommended, that as a temporary 
measure and pending further study and determination of policy, 
on and after July 1, 1950, that no student, enrolling in a college 
of pharmacy with a background of pharmaceutical education from 
a foreign country (except Canada), shall be graduated from an 
accredited member college of pharmacy in less than two years of 
regular enrollment. 

8. The Secretary was instructed to urge all member colleges 
to send duplicate copies of pharmaceutical journals and journals 
in related fields to the College of Pharmacy of Ferris Institute 
to assist them in replacing their library which was recently des- 
troyed by fire. 

9. Chairman Smith reported for the Sub-Committee on 
Membership that three applications had been received but no 
recommendations for action were made by the Sub-Committee 
either because the information submitted was incomplete or all 
requirements for membership had not been fully met. After dis- 
cussion, the Executive Committee agreed that representatives of 
the schools applying for membership in attendance at the meet- 
ing be notified of the situation and offered opportunity to with- 
draw their applications for membership. Subsequently, all three 
institutions withdrew their applications. 

10. Revised forms used for application for membership were 
introduced by the special committee (Smith-Crossen-Foss). They 


will revise the form including certain suggestions and submit 
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copies to the Executive Committee members for further con- 
sideration. 

11. Chairman Burt’s report on the meeting of The Board of 
Directors of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation was discussed and approved. 

12. President-Elect Schaefer reported on the annual meeting 
of The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education held 
in New York, April 24, 1950. He announced the increase in 
number of directors to be nominated from this Association. Three 
directors are to be nominated by this Association plus the ex-officio 
membership of the Chairman of the Executive Committee and the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

13. The Report of the Committee on The Seminar in Phar- 
macy Administration was read and approved. 

14. Dean McCloskey reported for the Committee to Study 
the Model Constitution and By-Laws of the Teachers Conference. 
Following careful consideration of the report, Dean McCloskey 
and Dean Foss were instructed to contact the members of the 
Committee on Teachers Conferences indicating the acceptance of 
the report with the exception of the item concerning the assessment 
of dues—and certain suggested changes in nomenclature. 

15. J. F. McCloskey reporting for the Credentials Committee 
reported receipt of credentials from 63 colleges, naming 196 
delegates. 

16. On motion of Foss-McCloskey, President Christensen 
was instructed to present the committee's report on ‘Apprentice 
Teaching Criteria to Govern Apprenticeship Teaching by Fellows’ 
to the Association for reference to the Committee on Resolutions. 
Carried. 

17. Editor Lyman’s Report was read and approved. It was 
moved by Smith-Hayman that Editor Lyman be given full power 
to act on the matter of the distribution of additional or compli- 
mentary copies of The Journal—Carried. 

18. Christensen-Hayman moved the Editor be authorized to 
publish the Cummulative Index and to confer with Dr. Elliott as 
to the number to be published—Carried. 

19. The following resolution approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: It is resolved by the American Association 
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of Colleges of Pharmacy that a sincere vote of appreciation and 
thanks be extended to Dr. James M. Dille and Dr. Heber W. 
Youngken, Jr., for their efforts in compiling The Cummulative 
Index for Volumes I to XIII inclusive of The American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education. Smith-Hayman moved that as a 
further token of appreciation, a Leather Bound copy of the 
Cummulative Index to The Journal with the recipient’s name in 
gold leaf be presented to Dr. Heber W. Youngken, Jr., and Dr. 
James M. Dille—Carried. 

20. The Secretary was instructed to write to Mr. Francis 
Muratori indicating that this Association has insufficient need to 
justify adopting his copyrighted Oath of Dedication to Pharmacy. 
Adjourned 6 P.M. 

Reconvene 8:30 

21. At the request of the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Ralph W. Clark, dean of the University of Oklahoma, 
College of Pharmacy appeared before the Executive Committee 
for purposes of presenting further facts relative to that schools 
violation of Association regulations. Following a thorough dis- 
cussion and sympathetic consideration for Dean Clark, the follow- 
ing motion was unanimously approved. The Executive Committee 
recommends that the University of Oklahoma College of Pharmacy 
be indefinitely suspended from membership in this Association. 
This suspension is based on documented evidence of flagrant and 
repeated violations of this Association’s regulations for member- 
ship, (Article I, Section 5.) and follows several warnings, in 
writing from the chairman of this committee. 

22. Dean Hayman made the report for the Committee on a 
‘Brochure on Pharmacy’. It was moved by Christensen-Smith 
that the report be accepted and the Committee be instructed to 
proceed with necessary steps for its completion—Carried. 

23. The Executive Committee was unanimous in its approval 
of the return to August as the date for the annual meeting. 

24. The Executive Committee discussed the desirability of 
having representation by an American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy officer at each of the eight district meetings of the 
boards and colleges of pharmacy and they approved the principle 
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and recommended such participation as can be provided within 
budget limitations. 

25. Smith-Crossen moved that The Chairman of The Exe- 
cutive Committee be authorized to revise the forms necessary to 
obtain information with respect to graduating students as required 
under Article I Section 7a of the By-Laws. Suggestions were 
made to include number of weeks attended, date of admission 
continuity of program. 

26. Dean McCloskey reported for the Committee on the 
Study of Summer School Courses offered by member colleges. 
Moved by Foss-Smith that this Committee continue their study 
and report at the interim meeting of the [-xecutive Committee. 


Adjourned 11:30 D.S.T. 


Second Session 
April 30, 1950. 


Meeting was called to order by Chairman Burt, 9:45 A. M. 

27. Present: President B. V. Christensen; President-Elect 
Hugo H. Schaefer; Deans, R. Blackwell Smith, George Ie. Crossen, 
Noel E. Foss, John McCloskey, |]. Lester Hayman, Rufus A. Ly- 
man and Secretary L. C. Zopf. 

28. Executive Committee agreed to meet for its post con- 
vention session immediately following adjournment of The Third 
General Session on Tuesday. 

29. Crossen moved that the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee whose expenses are not regularly provided for be paid 
a sum of twenty-five dollars each to partially re-imburse them 
for their expenses incurred during the extra two days of Exe- 
cutive Committee meetings. Seconded by Christensen. Carried. 

30. Christensen-Hayman moved that the Secretary be in- 
structed to obtain a total of five copies of the transcript of the 
General Session of this meeting for distribution to the President, 
President-Elect, Editor, Chairman of the [Executive Committee 
and Secretary-Treasurer—Carried. 

31. Christensen-Hayman moved that the incoming President 
be directed to appoint a committee to prepare a roster of Teachers 


in Pharmacy—Carried. 


= 
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32. Christensen-Smith moved that the Secretary be instructed 
to proceed to organize a placement bureau for Teachers in Col- 
leges of Pharmacy—Carried. 

33. Christensen-Hayman moved that the Executive Commit- 
tee authorize Secretary Zopf to employ a half-time secretary at the 
cost of not to exceed $1,000.00 per year—Carried. 

34. Dr. B. \. Christensen was elected to serve an additional 
three year term as representative to The American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education. 

35. Dr. Hugo H. Schaefer was nominated to represent this 
Association for a full term as a director of the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education. 

36. Dr. Noel E. Foss was nominated to represent the Associ- 
ation as a director of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Kducation to complete the unexpired term of Dr. H. Evert Kendig. 

37. The 1950-51 budget was considered and referred to the 


1950-51 Executive Committee for final action. 


Third Session 
May 2, 1950 


Meeting was called to order by Chairman Burt, at 3:45 P. M. 


Present: President Schaefer; Dean R. B. Smith; Dean George 
E. Crossen; Dean N. E. Foss; Dean J. F. McCloskey; Dean J. 
lester Hayman, and Secretary L. C. Zopf. 

Guests: Dean J. Allen Reese; Dean Linwood C. Tice, and 
Professor George L. Webster. 

38. Membership of this Association in the American Assoct- 
ation for the Advancement of Science was discussed and on 
motion of Schaefer-Crossen, the invitation for membership was 
approved. 

39. Chairman Burt gave a brief report explaining completely 
the apparent violation of the three year rule by a member college. 
His report was based upon an examination of documentary evi- 


dence submitted by representatives of the member college. 


d {djourned 6 706 
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Fourth Session 
(First Meeting of the Reorganized (Committee) 
May 2, 195Q 
The first meeting of the 1950-51 Executive Committee meeting 
convened at 6:10 P. M. with Chairman J. B. Burt presiding. 

Members present: President Hugo H. Schaefer; Dean J. F. 
McCloskey; Dean George E. Crossen; Dean Linwood C. Tice; 
Dean J. Allen Reese; Professor George |. \Webster, and Secre- 
tary L. C. Zopf. 

1. The time for the interim Executive Committee meeting was 
discussed. First choice November 13-14, second choice 2nd week 
in December. 

2. The Budget for 1950-51 was reviewed and approved. 

*3. Standards for membership in the Association were dis- 
cussed. 

4. Dr. Donald C. Brodie appeared before the Executive 
Committee and reported on his visitation to New York City to 
learn about the possibility of teaching films for pharmacy. He 
outlined the functioning of the Medical Film Institute of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges located at the Academy 
of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd St., New York 29. The possi- 
bility of obtaining the cooperation of the United States Public 
Health Department for such films was suggested by Dean Tice; 
after considerable discussion it was decided that the Committee 
on Audio Visual Education should continue their investigation 
and report their findings at a future meeting of the Executive 
Committee. Louis C. Zorr, Secretary. 


The Evening Extension Division of the City College school of 
Business, 430 West 50th Street, New York, announces that the Division 
has a program under way the purpose of which is to satisfy the busi- 
ness training needs of the practicing Pharmacist. After months of 
consultation and careful planning, the American Drug Store Business 
Training Advisory Committee, composed of representatives from all 
the state pharmaceuticai associations, leading educators, and trade 
paper editors, have prepared a packaged audio-visual training series. 
The project, called the American Drug Store Business Training Film 
Service, will make practical drug store merchandising and management 
training materials available to all retail druggists and pharmacy schools 
in the United States and Canada. 
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The Editor’s Page 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy is now history. Things went off smooth- 
lv, from the Editor’s point of view, too smoothly. He has learned 
from long observation of the meetings of the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy, and its predecessor, that where 
there are no vigorous discussions there is little or no progress. We 
need to discuss controversial problems, even if the discussions 
became somewhat heated. It is such discussions that bring out 
what men are thinking. They originate new points of view. They 
tell how men stand and the reason for such stands. Many years 
ago the president of the Association, at that time, said to the writer, 
“Let us have one meeting that runs smoothly”. The reply was, 
“When that time comes we might as well not have a meeting. 
There will be nothing to justify the loss of time and the expense 
of attending.” And so it proved to be. A two party system ts 
as necessary in maintaining efficiency in progress in education as 
it is in politics to maintain democracy. 

What has been said does not mean there was no educational 
progress made at the Atlantic City meeting. There was. There 
were some who thought it good strategy to delay the implementation 
of the five year program, and that means also the six year, be- 
yond the dates recommended by The Pharmaceutical Survey. 
There was a considerable group that held the opposite point of 
view. It would seem to one who held a gallery seat, that the latter 
group held a more progressive point of view. It is difficult for 
the gallery observer to see why both five and six year programs 
should not be implemented at a time when everyone ts not only 
questioning, but viewing with fear, what the present tremendous 
registration in our colleges of pharmacy will do to the practice of 
pharmacy in 19350 to 1952. Some colleges are saying they have 
their quota of students filled up one or two years ahead and 
others say they have 500 applicants for 1950 but are admitting 
approximately 100. It would seem as if the sooner the longer 


and more comprehensive program was implemented, the better it 
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would be for the practice of pharmacy and for the status of 
pharmacy among the professions, and with the public as_ well. 
There is much comfort in the fact that the University of Montana 
has announced the beginning of the five year program in Sep- 
tember of 1950, and the University of Southern California begins 
the six year program on the same date. Also the schools of Dis- 
trict No. 7 have announced the start of the five year program in 
1952 and District No. 8 is set to be a close second. So again it 
looks as if the seat of pharmaceutical education, like the seat of 
empire, moves westward. 

ne of the mysteries involving the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
is the fact that some are puzzled as to what its functions are. This 
is in spite of the fact that the first clause in the constitution, which 
was adopted in 1900, says that the founders of the organization 
established it for the purpose of promoting the interests of pharma- 
ceutical education. That objective was later changed to include 
research which is one of the best ways of promoting education 
Instead of appointing a committee, as we have now done, on 
“Functions of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy,” 
it might be better to carry out its functions. Of course The 
Pharmaceutical Survey has pointed the way. Our major function 
now is to follow the gleam. We are also concerned as to what 
the presidents of our universities might think if they saw we had 
appointed a committee to find out our functions. They might 
ask what this association, to which they have been giving fin- 
ancial support for half a century, has been doing for 50 years. 

The announcement that Dr. Edwin Newcomb has been 
chosen as the twenty-eighth recipient of the Remington Medal, 
met with universal satisfaction. When one receives recognition 
for unusual service, we find ourselves involuntarily analyzing his 
accomplishments and measuring each against each in order to de- 
termine which effort that he made was the greatest contribution 
to professional advancement. Well does the twenty-fifth Reming 
ton Medalist remember how he was evaluated by his six friends 
who were placed on the program to give him an evening of em- 
barrassment. When these six friends were preparing their din- 


ner speeches, each one wrote the medalist asking what he con- 
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sidered his greatest service to pharmaceutical education. To all 
he gave the same answer, namely, the part he had in introducing 
the biological sciences into the pharmaceutical curriculum. The 
fact he remembers best from the medal presentation dinner was 
that not a single speaker mentioned what the medalist himself 
considered his greatest accomplishment. 

In spite of this experience we want to say that in evaluting 
Dr. Newcomb’s contributions we believe two stand out above all 
the rest. One was the establishment of and the development of 
the department of pharmacognosy at the University of Minnesota 
which gave a tremendous prestige to that study in the pharma- 
ceutical curriculum of the great university. The other was the 
establishment and continual encouragement of the Plant Science 
Seminar which has been a tremendous inspiration to teaching, re- 
search and comraderie in that most important biological area of 
pharmaceutical science. As a matter of fact, when Dr. Newcomb 
originated the Plant Science Seminar, he cut a pattern for im- 
provement in teaching years before we had even thought of The 
Pharmaceutical Survey Seminar. We are well aware of the fact 
that the majority of those who hold Dr. Newcomb in high regard, 
will say that we are wrong. However, it is well to remember in 
this connection that in the last national presidential election the 
majority was also wrong. Qn one point, however, we will all 
agree. No individual will wear the Remington mantle more 
worthily or with greater dignity than Edwin L. Newcomb. 

The first half of 1950 has taken more than its share of 
pharmaceutical educators. The beloved W. L. I. Winne, while 
his major work was with the boards of pharmacy, was one of the 
most helpful individuals in promoting education in his day. Dean 
Marion I .Jacobs, though young in years, made more real progress 
in his sphere of influence than many men have in a life time. 
H. Evert Kendig built a monument to himself with the foundation 
laid in many fields—scientific, educational, civic and religious life. 
Leslie B. Barrett, quiet, unassuming, beloved of his students and 
friends, was a great teacher both by word and example. They 
will work with us as we carry on, an ever present source of in- 
spiration until we meet again. 

Rurus A. LYMAN 
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Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail 


In reading over the January issue of your most interesting journal, 
I was delighted to come upon your generous praise and comments on 
the Journal of Legal Education, with particular references to the article 
by Professor Redden. I am certainly glad that you, too, agree with 
me that there is a very fertile field for cross reference and mutual 
help between our two professions, and | think that such remarks as 
yours would do a good bit to further this work. 

The Journal of Legal Education 

Durham, N. C. Robert Kramer, 

June 9, 1950 Editor 

I have recently received Volume XIV, No. 1, the January, 1950 
issue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education which was 
the Seminar number. I have reviewed the Journal with very great 
interest and I wish to thank you for sending it to me. I find in it 
many things which are applicable to teaching problems in the School 
of Dentistry, and I am sure that we can with advantage study some of 
the papers which are included in that particular issue. 

Emory University 

Atlanta, Georgia John E. Buhler, 

June 16, 1950 Dean 

In our local paper last evening was an item concerning the re- 
view of liquor license renewals. Of the dozen or so names listed 
were three pharmacists among those classed as liquor dealers. I re- 
called your references, in the recent issues of The Journal, to the use 
of liquor. Both of these refer to the statement of R. P. Hollenbeck 
of Phi Delta Chi. 

I am glad that you have given space to this growing menace and 
hope that you will do it again. I am ashamed of my profession to 
the extent that so many who practice it are publicized among the 
liquor dealers of the city. Do pharmacists have a responsibility be- 
yond matters of legality or don’t they? I think that they do. 

Purdue University 

July 3, 1950 Charles O. Lee 

It has come to our attention, through your October, 1949 issue, 
that “The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education” is being 
sent to the deans of all veterinary colleges. We would certainly ap- 
preciate being placed upon your rolls to receive this “The American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education.” 

School of Veterinary Medicine 

Kansas State College E. E. Leasure, 

April 24, 1950 Dean 
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Notes and News 


University of Arizona—Under the leadership of Dr. W. R. Byrum, 
the students of the College of Pharmacy have established a 24 page 
journal under the title “The University of Arizona Pharmacist.” It 
will be published twice a year and the entire cost of the first year’s 
publication was contributed by the retailers and wholesalers of the 
state. It is one of the most creditable student publications to appear 
both as to content and dignity of make up.—During the annual con- 
vention of the Arizona Pharmaceutical Association in Tucson in May, 
the students held the first annual open house of the college of phar- 
macy for the benefit of the pharmacists attending the convention. The 
laboratories were in full operation during an entire afternoon.—On 
March 18, the pharmacists of Arizona gave a testimonial dinner to 
retiring Dean R. A. Lyman at the Old Pueblo Club at which time they 
presented to the University a bust of Dean Lyman done in bronze by 
Dean Avard Fairbanks of the College of Fine Arts of the University of 
Utah. The bronze was presented by Mr. Newell Stewart, secretary 
of the Arizona Pharmaceutical Association and the Arizona Board of 
Pharmacy, and accepted for the University by President J. Byron 
McCormick. The dinner was attended by pharmacists from all over 
the state and by distinguished members of the University faculty. Mr. 
Charles M. Nielsen, president of the Arizona Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, presented Dean Lyman with a commemorative book containing 
letters from practically every leader on the American pharmaceutical 
stage. Dr. Robert L. Nugent, vice-president of the University, was 
toastmaster, and Dr. Edward C. Elliott of The Pharmaceutical Survey, 
and a life-long friend of Dean Lyman, was the speaker on the occasion. 
Hle spoke on “Pharmaceutical Pioneering” in his usual delightfully 
homely and masterful way. Dean Alvah G. Hall of the University of 
Southern California and Dean Charles F. Poe of the University of Colo- 
rado, were also present-—On May 12 the pharmacy students estab- 
lished their first “Ditch Day” hereafter to be known as Lyman Day. 
The event took place at the beautiful Rancho Diabolo on the Indian 
Road west of the Tucson mountains. The students killed the fatted 
calf and barbecued the meat. They presented a set of elegant luggage 
to Dean and Mrs. Lyman to be used in their future travels.—On May 
22, at a special meeting, Dr. Edward C. Elliott was initiated as an 
honorary member of Alpha Nu, the University of Arizona chapter of 
Phi Delta Chi, in recognition of his distinguished service to pharma- 
ceutical education and practice.—Dr. Haakon Bang of Washington 
State College has been appointed Dean of the College of Pharmacy to 
succeéd retiring Dean Rufus A. Lyman. 
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University of Buffalo—Prof. Mearl D. Prichard, who has been a 
member of the faculty for many years, has been given the Willis G. 
Gregory Memorial Award in recognition of his “unique qualities of 
leadership.”—-The Omega Chapter of Rho Chi initiated 10 undergradu- 
ate and one graduate student in May.—The junior and senior classes 
visited the Eli Lilly Company plant recently.—The Senior Class Sem- 
inar program for April included lectures on “The Rules and Regulations 
for the Purchase and Dispensing of Narcotic Drugs” by Col. Frank J. 
Smith, Chief of the Narcotic Control Section, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, and “Regulations Relating to the Pharmacist’s 
Use of Alcohol in the Practice of Pharmacy” by Mr. Leslie Wright, In- 
spector of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Alcohol Tax Unit.—Thirteen 
new members have been initiated by the Beta Sigma fraternity.—On 
May 9, the members of the senior class visited the Roswall Park 
Memorial Institute at Buffalo. Director Louis C. Kress arranged a 
program covering the field of malignant tumors.—Seven students were 
graduated with honors and four were awarded prizes at the June Com- 
mencement for excellence in scholarship.—Dr. Margaret C. Swisher has 
been made professor of pharmaceutical chemistry and Dr. Le Roy C. 
Keagle has been appointed assistant dean of the school of phar- 
macy.—The general alumni board of the University has established 
the Samuel Paul Capen Alumni Award in honor of Chancellor Capen 
who is retiring this year. The award will be conferred annually on an 
alumnus who has “made notable and meritorious contributions to his 
University and its alumni family. This year the award was conferred 
upon Dean A. Bertram Lemon by G. Thomas Ganim, outgoing president 
of the general alumni board, who described Dean Lemon as “a natural 
figure in his chosen profession” whose work “has brought honor and 
respect for his school.” 

Butler University—Eighty-three students were granted the bache- 
lor’s degree on June 12.—Robert D. Prettyman, who has been on 
leave for advanced study at the University of Colorado, will return to 
the faculty in September.—John C. Hester, A.B., B.Sc., has been ap- 
pointed as a laboratory instructor in pharmacy.—lInstructor Earl F. 
Brahe will take graduate work at Purdue the coming year.—The 
formal laying of the corner stone for the new pharmacy building took 
place on June 20. 

University of Colorado—Mr. John L. Wailes, an alumnus of the 
College of Pharmacy was appointed an instructor in pharmacy, ef- 
fective the spring quarter of 1950. Mr. Wailes, since graduation, has 
been engaged in retail pharmacy and for a time was chemist for the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration in Denver. He will receive the 
master’s degree in August.—Dr. Edward C. Elliott and Dean Troy C. 
Daniels spoke at a student convocation while making an inspection of 
the institution for the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
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recently.—Other recent speakers before the student body were Dr. 
Lloyd C. Miller, chairman of the U.S. Pharmacopoeial Revision Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Norman Taylor, director of Cinchona Products Insti- 
tute, Inc.—Dr. Harold C. Heim has been elected to the Board of 
Electors of the Colorado chapter of Sigma Xi.-—The annual college 
banquet was held at Wagon Wheel Lodge in Boulder Canyon in May 
and was attended by 250 students. Prizes for excellence in scholar- 
ship were awarded on this occasion.—The college of pharmacy moved 
into its new quarters in the Pharmacy-Chemistry Annex Building be- 
tween the winter and spring quarters—Mrs. Eloise Bryant, senior 
pharmacy student, represented the student branch at the Rho Chi, the 
Junior A.Ph.A. and A.Ph.A. meetings at Atlantic City in June.—Rho Chi 
initiated 16 undergraduates during the spring quarter. 

Columbia University—-At the June commencement the bachelor’s 
degree was conferred upon sixty-two students and the master’s upon 
four. Prizes were awarded to nineteen students for superior scholar- 
ship.—The Borden Company Foundation has made an additional grant 
to continue the Borden Scholarship Award until 1958.—Dr. August 
A. DiSomma and M. Irene Bailey have been advanced in rank to as- 
sociate professorships in organic chemistry and in general chemistry, 
respectively.—Richard Hoffner, A.M., is a new instructor in con- 
temporary civilization and Martin Levin, M. A., is new in English. 


University of Connecticut—A banquet was held on May 24, cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Connecticut. The event, also, was a testimonial to Dr. 
Henry S. Johnson, former dean, and to Prof. Nicholas W. Fenney, both 
of whom have served the school for twenty-five years. Dr. Robert L. 
Swain was the principal speaker at the banquet. Dr. Ernest Little 
of Rutgers University gave the testimonial for Dr. Johnson and Dr. Ira 
V. Hiscock, Chairman of the Department of Public Health of Yale Uni- 
versity spoke of Prof. Fenney’s service.—The Eastern Regional Con- 
vention of the Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity was held 
in Hartford in April. A dinner climaxed the convention at which Dr. 
I. Geeter, director of the Mt. Sinai Hospital in Hartford received a 
check for $1,000.00 from the alumni chapter for equipping the pharmacy 
laboratory.—The following faculty members received degrees at the 
June commencement of Yale University: A. Paul Coladarci, Ph.D. in 
Education; Horace J. Fuller and Theodore J. Shannon, both in econo- 
mics; and Walter R. Williams, M.S., in chemistry.—Prof. Nicholas W. 
Fenney has been promoted to a full professorship in pharmacy.—Dr. 
J. M. Turner has resigned to accept a professorship in physiology in 
the school of medicine of the University of Maryland.—Graduate as- 
sistant positions have been awarded to George DiCicco, Edmund Gran- 
atck and Varro E. Tyler.—Margaret Adams and Albert White are tak- 
ing a six weeks intensive training course in manufacturing pharmacy 
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this summer at the Fairfield, Connecticut plant of McKesson and 
Robbins, Inc.—-The Honor Roll and a long list of prizes for excellence 
of scholarship was announced on June 16.—Governor Bowles has ap- 
pointed a 15-member governor’s commission on health resources to 
study the state’s health problems and resources. Prof. Nicholas W. 
Fenney will represent pharmacy on the commission. 


Creighton University—-Members of the junior and senior classes 
visited the Upjohn plant in March.—Dean W. A. Jarrett and S. C. 
Pirruccello, director of the clinic pharmacy, presented a radio program 
over an Omaha station on March 8. The program consisted chiefly of 
cemonstrations of the methods used to fill prescriptions. Dean Jar- 
rett also took part in the program of District No. 5 at Minneapolis 
in March.—Dr. Victor E. Levine, on March 27, gave a two hour brief- 
ing at the request of the Air Force authorities, on the health and food 
problems of military personnel in the Arctic. 


University of Florida—On March 14, Dr. Werner M. Lanter who 
was formerly director of research at Hoffman-La Roche, assumed his 
duties as professor of pharmaceutical chemistry.—Four students were 
recently awarded prizes for scholarship._-Two master’s degrees were 
awarded in June.—Rho Chi initiated eight students on May 6.—New 
“ courses will be instituted in September designed for training both 
undergraduate and graduate students in the fields of pharmaceutical 
machinery theory and operation, pharmaceutical formulations, pharma- 
ceutical plant problems and hospital manufacturing. In preparation 
for the new training program, a pilot plant, with floor space of about 
1,000 sq. ft., has been installed in Leigh Hall. The very latest equip- 
ment, most of which is made in stainless steel, has been provided for 
the manufacture of the major types of pharmaceutical preparations. 
The plant has its own steam and power lines. The setting up of the 
new equipment has been the responsibility of Dr. Charles H. Becker, 
associate professor of pharmacy, who will also conduct the first courses. 


Fordham University—-Seventy-nine seniors received degrees at 
the June commencement. Six students were awarded prizes because of 
superior scholarship.—Prof. William T. McNiff of the department of 
physics, was recently elected chairman of the Seismological Society of 
America, Eastern Division. 


University of Georgia—Alumni day was celebrated on May 17. 
Classes from 1915 to 1949 were represented. Mr. I. E. Harris, ‘15, 
president of the Voltex Company, addressed the morning convocation 
on the challenges confronting the young pharmacist of today, and Mr. 
Mal Anderson, president of the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association, 
was the main speaker at the evening banquet. Distinguished guests 
were Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Elliott of The Pharmaceutical Survey and 
Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Costello, secretary of the National Association of 
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Boards of Pharmacy. Awards were made to students that had achieved 
a high degree of scholarship during the year.—Rho Chi sponsored the 
exercises for the celebration of Crawford W. Long Day, which were 
held in the university chapel on March 30. This day has been so 
designated in commemoration of Dr. Long’s discovery of the anesthetic 
properties of ether at Jefferson, Georgia, on March 30, 1842. Mr. 
John W. McPherrin of the American Druggist, was the speaker on the 
occasion. The subject of his address was, “The Challenge of Crawford 
W. Long.” 


Howard College, Birmingham—Ten students were awarded prizes 
for excellency of scholarship during the 1949-1950 academic year.—-Sev- 
eral members of the faculty read papers at a recent meeting of the 
Alabama Academy of Science at Auburn.—Mr. Joe Vance was recently 
elected president of the Southeastern Hospital Pharmacists’ Associ- 
ation at St. Petersburg, Florida. 


University of Illinois—-Eighteen undergraduates, five graduate 
students, and three members of the faculty have been elected to mem- 
bership in Rho Chi.—At the last meeting of the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association a resolution was passed asking the University of Illinois 
to increase its number of graduates to 200 a year. The resolution 
pointed out that for replacement purposes 228 new graduates are need- 
ed annually and that students are not being accepted from Illinois by 
schools in adjacent states since all of their facilities are needed by 
their own residents. The Association also voted to support a proposal 
of the University of Illinois building committee calling for the con- 
struction of a new pharmacy building in the Medical Center District 
on Chicago's West Side. The building would be constructed at the 
cost of $6,000,000 including $900,000 for equipment, and would en- 
able the University to increase its enrollment in medicine, dentistry 
and pharmacy.—Dr. R. Fluck and D. VanOs, who are making a brief 
survey of American pharmacies on behalf of the Pharmacopoeial Com- 
mittee, visited this institution in May.—A sum of $8,250 has been al- 
lowed for the replacemenlt of obsolete microscopes. 


The State University of lowa—Three graduate and seven under- 
graduate students have been elected to Rho Chi recently. Two were 
elected to full membership in Sigma Xi and two to associate member- 
ship. One pharmacy student was awarded membership in Omicron 
Delta Kappa and one pharmacy woman was tapped for Mortar Board. 
Nine students received prizes for excellence in scholarship. 


The University of Kansas City—-The estate of Dr. Alice P. Metzner 
centributed a large collection of books to the school library.—Four 
faculty members and 45 students visited the Abbott and the Upjohn 
laboratories during the spring vacation.—Dean T. T. Dittrich addressed 
the Mission Kansas Rotary Club recently on the subject, “The Pharma- 
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cist’s Place in the Medical Service.”"—-Dr. Hoehn, Eisenbrandt, and 
Dittrich attended the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Rural Medical 
Convention at Kansas City in February as representatives of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Long Island University—At the June commencement, 111 seniors 
were granted the bachelor’s degree, ten of them “cum laude”.—The 
alumni association has contributed a modern public address system 
to the college.—Prof. Alexis B. Pfeiffer has been promoted to assistant 
professor of microbiology.—Mr. Seymour B. Jeffries, B.B.A, L.L.B., has 
been appointed assistant professor of pharmaceutical business manage- 
ment.—Prof. Ralph H. Cheney is continuing his researches this summer 
at Woodshole.—The college has obtained a collection of 24 historical 
earthenware pharmacy jars, about 400-500 years old. They are being 
displayed in the office of the dean. 

University of Maryland—At the June Commencement, 74 candi- 
dates were awarded the bachelor’s degree in pharmacy. In addition 
there were 7 masters and 7 doctors who had had their major 
work in pharmacy.—The commencement address was made by Mr. 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc.—On June 8, 500 members of the alumni association held 
their annual banquet with Dr. Carson F. Frailey as the guest speaker. 
Dr. Frailey condemned government interference in business and indus- 
try and said that private industry is moving faster toward the develop- 
ment and production of new drugs than would be possible under gov- 
ernment control. Dr. Robert L. Swain received the alumni award for 
1950 and Mr. Judson H. Sencindiver, honorary president of the associ- 
ation, received the 1950 alumni association Key. Ten students received 
awards for excellence in scholarship. 

University of Michigan—Fifteen undergraduate and three graduate 
students have been elected to Rho Chi; four undergraduates to Phi 
Lambda Upsilon; three to Phi Kappa Phi; and one graduate to Sigma 
Xi. Three prizes were awarded for superior scholarship.—Fifty sen- 
iors were graduated at the June commencement. 

University of Minnesota—Drs. Wallace White and Charles V. 
Netz spoke at recent meetings of the Minnesota Hospital Pharmacists 
Association.—George Archambault of the United States Public Health 
Service was on the campus on March 17, for student interviews.—On 
March 18, four pharmacy seniors were guests at the Court of Honor 
dinner given by Minneapolis civic groups for outstanding seniors at 
the University.—Dr. Netz was installed as president of the Minnesota 
State Pharmaceutical Association at the conclusion of the sixty-fifth 
annual meeting in April. Dr. Hadley continues as secretary.—On the 
annual Cap and Gown Day, twenty-two students were given scholarships 
or prizes for excellenece in scholarship.—Five graduates and eleven 
undergraduate students were elected to Rho Chi recently. 
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University of Mississippi—The department of extension conducted 
a pharmaceutical seminar on May 24-25, which was sponsored by the 
school of pharmacy and the Jackson Drug Club. The major subjects 
discussed were the antihistiminics, the recent antibiotics, the steroid 
hormones, th enew drugs of the U.S.P. XIV, and practical economies 
for the practicing pharmacist.—At the May commencement, 52 students 
were graduated.—At the June examination, the Mississippi board of 
pharmacy had the largest group of applicants in the history of the state. 


Montana State University—As of September 1, 1950, the school of 
pharmacy will be on a five-year basis. No four-year program will Be 
offered. The two-three pattern will be followed.—-The new animal 
house which connects with the pharmacology and bioassay laboratory 
is completed. It provides for all the necessary animal facilities includ- 
ing an incinerator. The interior is finished in glazed brick. A drug 
milling room is also included in the building.—Dr. J. F. Suchy was 


appointed chairman of District No. 7. 


University of Nebraska—Thirty-nine seniors were graduated on 
June 5.—The dispensing laboratory has been remodeled and twelve 
modern, custom-built prescription cabinets, each serving two students, 
have been installed.—The dispensary, which serves as a part of the 
student health service, has also been completely remodeled and a 
modern prescription unit has been installed.—-Mr. Leonard R. W. Smith 
has been elected an associate member of Sigma Xi.—Mr. Hugh J. 
Phillips has been awarded a Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben fellowship. 


University of New Mexico—Twenty-six students visited the Parke, 
Davis & Company plant in April.—Prof. George M. Hocking will teach 
for the third consecutive summer at the University of Mississippi. He 
will attend the Plant Science Seminar at Boston in August.—The an- 
nual college of pharmacy banquet, which is sponsored by Gamma Rho 
chapter of Kappa Psi in honor of the graduating class, was held on 
May 15. A number of special guests, friends of the college and former 
students were in attendance. The awarding of prizes for outstanding 
students was made by Dean Bowers. 


University of North Carolina—Mrs. M. L. Jacobs requested that 
no flowers be sent to the funeral of Dean Jacobs, but that friends 
who wished to do so might send contributions to the North Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Research Foundation, thus establishing the M. L. 
Jacobs Memorial Fund in his memory.—The pharmacy student body 
has contributed a fund for an oil portrait of Dean Jacobs.—Prof. I. W. 
Rose has been appointed acting dean.—District Supervisor of the 
Narcotic Bureau addressed the students recently on “The Use and 
Abuse of Narcotics”.—Dr. Fred Semenink addressed the Kiwanis Club 
at Rocky Mount recently on “The Role of the Pharmacist in the Modern 
Production of Drugs”.—Dr. W. H. Hartung was elected a member of 
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the Revision Committee of the U.S.P.—Six seniors were awarded prizes 
on Awards Night.—Dr. E. A. Brecht received an engraved copper 
plaque as “Founder and Faculty Advisor” from the pharmacy senate 
on the occasion of its tenth anniversary.—-The North Carolina Pharma- 
ceutical Association is asking bids for its permanent headquarters, the 
North Carolina Institute of Pharmacy, in Chapel Hill. 


The Ohio State University—Dr. A. S. Ridolfo has resigned in 
crder to study medicine.—Ninety-seven seniors were graduated at the 
June commencement.—Two graduate students who received the doctor- 
ate in June have accepted teaching positions.—The fifth annual Ohio 
pharmacy conference was held at the college of pharmacy in March. 
Topics were presented by members of the faculty, and the speaker at 
the alumni dinner, which was held in connection with the conference, 
was Dr. Robert P. Fischelis.—Dean B. V. Christensen gave the com- 
mencement address at the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, his subject 
being, “Milestones in Pharmacy.” 


University of Oklahoma—At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Pharmaceutical Association, sixty alumni of the school of pharmacy 
made plans for the organization of an alumni association. 


Oregon State College—National Social Hygiene Day was observed 
February 1, by a _ special convocation sponsored by student 
branch .—Thirty-two students made a tour of the Upjohn and Lilly 
plants recently.—As a part of the program of the senior high school 
visitation day, the pharmacy students arranged displays of material, 
equipment, and techniques in the prescription, pharmacology, organic 
medicinal products, manufacturing pharmacy, and pharmaceutical pre- 
parations laboratories.—Class A rating has been given the school by 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education.—Dean George E. 
Crossen has been elected to the Executive Committee of Rho Chi and 
appointed to serve on the U.S.P. Revision Committee for the current 
decade.—-Six new members have been elected to Rho Chi and four to 
Phi Kappa Phi.—Ten students have been awarded prizes for excellence 
of scholarship during the past academic year. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy & Science—Dedication services 
for the new LaWall Memorial Laboratory of Pharmacology and Bio- 
chemistry; the augmented Remington Memorial Laboratory for Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturing; and, the enlarged teaching and research labora- 
tories for Bacteriology were held on May 17, 1950. Following the pro- 
gram the laboratories were open for inspection. Two hundred nine 
degrees were granted at the June Commencement. Included were 
four honorary.—The college again joins with the Jefferson Medical 
College and the Medical College Hospital, in a cooperative program of 
graduate study and internship in hospital pharmacy. 
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Purdue University—Dean Glenn L. Jenkins was the guest speaker 
on April 19, at the dinner celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary ot 
the establishment of the school of pharmacy at Duquesne University. 
—Dr. John E. Christian has been promoted to a full professorship in 
pharmaceutical chemistry and Drs. Raphel O. Bachmann and Glen J. 
Sperandio have been raised in rank to assistant professors of pharma- 
ceutical chemistry and pharmacy respectively.—Jack P. Comer, who 
recently completed work for the doctorate, has taken a position in the 
Food and Drug Division of the Indiana State Board of Health.—Dr. 
John E. Christian has been given the annual Sigma Xi award for 
having made the most significant contribution to the advancement of 
science and research in the year immediately preceding the granting 
of the award. 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina—-Dean W. A. Prout 
was elected a member of the executive council of Rho Chi at the 
Atlantic City meeting.—Dr. M. Maxine Larisey of the faculty, and 
three students are recent initiates in Rho Chi—Donald E. Spoonheim 
has accepted a position with Parke, Davis and Company and Mr. Don 
Tillery, a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has been appoint- 
ed as his successor.—Dr. E. C. Elliott, Mr. P. H. Costello and Mr. 
Thomas D. Wyatt, secretary of the state board of pharmacy, recently 
inspected the school for re-accreditation..-Nine awards for high scholar- 
ship for the past year have been announced. 

Southern College of Pharmacy, Inc.—Seventy-five seniors were 
graduated at the June commencement.—Drs. Edward C. Elliott and 
Robert P. Fischelis inspected the college in May for the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education.—Dean R. C. Hood attended the 
pharmacy meetings in Atlantic City and the Pharmacopoeial Convention 
in Washington. 

University of Southern California—Dean Alva Hall and Profs. W. 
G. Smith and C. M. Moser represented the university at the U.S.P. 
convention.—Prof. W. G. Smith has been reelected to the board of 
directors of the University Men’s Faculty Club and Morris Wolfred 
has been elected to represent the school of pharmacy in the All- 
University Faculty Senate.—Dean Hall attended the Pharmacy Adminis- 
trator’s Seminar at Ohio State University in June. 

Temple University—Dr. Joseph B. Sprowls, Jr., has been appointed 
Dean of the School of Pharmacy succeeding the late Dean H. Evert 
Kendig, who died last April. Dr. Sprowls will also continue as profes- 
sur of pharmacy and head of that department.—-On May 12, Beta Omega 
chapter of Kappa Psi held the annual dinner with Dr. R. S. Kelly, 
Grand Secretary, Dr. Frank H. Eby, Grand Regent, and Dean Sprowls 
as speakers. Dr. Eby was presented with a very fine camera as a 
token of the respect in which he is held by the local chapter.—A second 
joint program of the student branches of Temple and the Philadelphia 
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College of Pharmacy and Science was held at the latter institution on 
May 15, with President Ivor Griffith as speaker.—As of June 1, more 
than 600 applications for admission to the 1950 entering class had 
been received. The class will be limited to 110. Selection will be 
made on the basis of their high school records, plus entrance exam- 
inations conducted by the testing bureau of the university. 


University of Texas—Seventy-two seniors were graduated at the 
June commencement and another group of approximately forty students 
will graduate at the close of the summer session in August.—-Twelve 
students were initiated into Rho Chi in May.—Prof. Joseph B. Mathis, 
of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, will be a visiting professor 
of organic pharmaceutical chemistry during the second summer ses- 
sion.—Dr. John Boenigk has resigned in order to accept an associate 
professorship in the school of pharmacy of the Medical College of 
Virginia.—V. A. Green, M.S., University of Oklahoma, will join the staff 
of the division of pharmacology in September.—Esther Jane Hall, in- 
structor in pharmacy, attended the summer seminar held at the Ohio 
State University.—-Four pharmacy students received awards for high 
scholarship at the annual university Honors Day program. 


Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy—Fifty-two seniors 
were graduated at the June commencement.—The Mortar and Pestle 
Club and the Rho Chi Society held their annual joint banquet on May 
15th at which time prizes were awarded for excellence in scholarship 
during the current year. Dr. Albert M. Mattocks, Director of the 
Laboratory of the American Pharmaceutical Association, was the 
speaker on this occasion. Rho Chi initiated seven new members at 
the annual banquet.—Dr. R. D. Hughes reported on a research project 
concerning reproduction and sex determination recently before the 
Virginia Academy of Science.—Dr. Warren E. Weaver joined the staff 
on April 1 as acting head of the department of pharmaceutical chem- 
istry.——-Dr. John Boenigk will become a staff member next September. 


State College of Washington—Dr. Paul M. Scott has been appoint- 
ed assistant professor of pharmacology, effective September 1950.—A 
uew laboratory equipped with new apparatus for undergraduate and 
graduate instruction, has been completed. Also a new laboratory with 
equipment for pharmacognosy has been finished.—-New graduate cours- 
es in the micro-chemistry of drug plants and in the field of pharma- 
ceutical chemistry will be offered the coming year by Dr. Gibson.—Mr. 
Charles F. Martin received the doctor’s degree in pharmaceutical 
chemistry at the June commencement and will remain on the pharmacy 
faculty.—-Dean P. H. Dirstine attended the Seminar of Pharmaceutical 
Administration at Columbus in June and Mrs. Dirstine attended the 
national convention of Kappa Gamma Gamma at Murray Bay, Can- 
ada.—During the past year the local chapter of Rho Chi elected fifteen 
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undergraduates; Lambda Kappa Sigma elected four girls and Phi 
Kappa Phi elected eight pharmacy students. 


University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Thomas Walker of Scotland is at 
the University for a post-doctoral study in pharmacy and chemical 
engineering. Of the fifty British fellows in the United States under 
the Marshall aid plan, Dr. Walker is the only pure chemist and the 
only one with pharmaceutical interests.—Dr. George Urdang has been 
invited to present a paper at the Sixth International Congress for the 
History of Science in Amsterdam in August. Arrangements are in 
progress that will permit Dr. Urdang to be the representative of 
American Pharmacy at this international conclave. Dr. Urdang has 
recently been named a corresponding member of the Instituto Brasil 
Eiro de Historia da Medicina.—Dr. Louis W. Busse served as a guest 
lecturer at the continuation study course at the University of Minne- 
sota in March.—New phases of advanced instruction in pharmaceutical 
chemistry and manufacturing will be introduced next September. Dr. 
M. W. Green will offer courses on manufacturing control and on 
development of drug standards; Dr. W. O. Foye will offer an advanced 
course on medicinal compounds still under development, with special 
attention to research aims and methods and a lecture-laboratory foun- 
dation course for research in phytochemistry will be affered by Dr. L. 
M. Parks. A course on the synthesis and reaitions of oroganized com- 
pounds containing sulphur by Dr. Foye and one dealing with analytical 
methods of drug assay with emphasis on critical evaluation by Dr. Green 
are new courses for graduate students only.—Dr. C.J. Lintner, Jr., who 
received the doctorate in January, as a Foundation fellow collaborated 
with other fellows and staff members on an investigation of lithium 
aluminum hydride as a tool in volumetric analysis.—Relations between 
the Wisconsin pharmacists and the school of pharmacy were recently 
reviewed at the University at a meeting of the pharmacy staff and 
the Research Committee of the state association.—Student life and 
study in pharmacy colleges of the Mid-west was the general subject 
discussed at a convention held at the University on April 16-18. More 
specifically the topics ranged from student movements in pharmacy 
on a national and international basis to current issues in pharmaceutical 
education and practice. Delegations from thirteen universities and col- 
leges in six states, representing student branches of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, were in attendance.—Dr. Arthur H. Uhl, 
who has been director of the school of pharmacy, was appointed dean 
of the college of pharmacy when the school assumes college status 
on July 1, 1950. Dr. Uhl has recently been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of Phi Kappa Phi, national scholastic and activities fraternity.—-The 
first total synthesis in the United States of the female hormone Es- 
trone, has been accomplished at Wisconsin by a group of chemists 
headed by Dr. W. S. Johnson.—Dr. George Urdang has been named 
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corresponding member, an honorary post, in the Brazilian Society for 
the History of Medicine and an honorary member of the National 
Academy of Pharmacy in Brazil, a professional organization. These 
honors were bestowed in recognition of his meritorious work in the 
history of pharmacy and medicine. He has also received an Urban 
medal this year in recognition of his outstanding contributions ‘o 
German pharmacy.—A series of articles on the past, present, and 
future of the school of pharmacy, edited by Glenn Sonnedecekr, has 
been appearing in the Wisconsin Druggist.—Prof. Takeru Higuchi was 
made an active member of Rho Chi at the spring initiation when 
44 students became members of the Wisconsin chapter.—Drs. Lloyd 
M. Parks and Melvin W. Green were elected members of the U.S.P. 
Revision Committee at the recent U.S.P. Convention.—A regular branch 
of the University library has been authorized for the college of 
pharmacy. 

University of Wyoming—Two members of the faculty and 49 
students made the annual trip to the Parke, Davis and Lilly plants in 
March.—Dr. Theodore O. King, associate professor of pharmacology, 
has been elected an active member of Sigma Xi.—-Twenty-three phar- 
macy seniors were graduated at the June commencement.—Two 
pharmacy students, Thomas R. Pickhardt and Virginia Grandy, have 
been elected to membership in Phi Kappa Phi.—The faculty and 
students were in charge of a reception given on May 21 honoring 
President B. V. Burnett of the Wyoming Pharmaceutical Association. 
-—Six pharmacy students were given awards for outstanding scholarship 
at the general honors convocation.—Three pharmacy students were 
initiated into Gamma Sigma Epsilon in May. 


Veterans Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., has ruled that veterans 
who have started GI Bill studies and interrupt them to go back into 
active military or naval service, will not be bound by the July 25, 1951, 
cut-off date for returning to training. Instead they will be allowed to 
resume their training within a “reasonable period” following their re- 
lease from active service even though they get out after the dead line 
date. Under the ruling a veteran will have to meet these requirements: 
the conduct and progress in his GI Bill must have been satisfactory: 
the amount of training he may obtain after he gets out of uniform will 
be limited by his remaining GI Bill entitlement; and his course may 
not extend beyond the wind-up of the GI Bill program on July 25, 1956. 
Under the law, July 25, 1951 cut-off date applies to World War II 
veterans discharged before July 25, 1947. For those few discharged 
afterwards, the cut-off date is four years from the date of discharge. 
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Memorials 


A. L. WINNE 


With the passing of Mr. Winne early in 1950, Virginia lost one 
of her most capable pharmacists of this generation. Despite a long 
and painful illness, he went to his office almost daily until within a 
week of the end. 

Not only had Mr. Winne been for some thirty years a leader 
in pharmaceutical affairs as secretary of both the State Board and 
the State Association but also as one of the editors of The Virginia 
Pharmacist, he was widely known for his clear and concise style and 
was quoted frequently in other than the local press. 

Sarly in his career he identified himself with national pharma- 
ceutical affairs and in 1931 was made president of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. In fact, it was as a counselor in 
these matters of wider interests were his services most valuable to 
pharmacy. Endowed with an excellent mind, Mr. Winne’s analyses 
of the problems that came to him were always handled with skill and 
good common sense. 

Mr. Winne and this scribe were close neighbors during his col- 
lege days, 1908-10. We frequently walked together the two or three 
miles to school. It was then that began the friendship that bound 
us together for more than forty years. With rare exceptions, our 
views about pharmacy—especially pharmaceutical education—were in 
accord. “Let's go down and talk it over with Winne” was our way 
out when there was too much divergence. 

How fast the roll is being called—Kelly, DuMez, Jordan, Bradley, 
lseard, Jacobs, Townes Leigh, LaWall, and on and on, and now 
Winne! His place cannot be filled in Virginia. Versatile as he could 
be, his last years spent in pain, he fought a good fight and left us 
oldsters very lonely. 

Wortley F. Rudd. 


MARION LEE JACOBS 


Dr. Marion Lee Jacobs, dean of the school of pharmacy of the 
University of North Carolina, died suddenly of a heart attack on 
March 19, 1950, while resting for a few days at the coast during the 
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spring vacation. He had suffered a serious heart attack the preceding 
June, but his recovery had been pronounced complete. 


His early determination for a career in pharmaceutical education 
was decided during his student days at the University of North 
Carolina. He was the only member of his class to elect the advanced 
cegree, Pharmaceutical Chemist. He was licensed as a pharmacist 
after completing his practical experience during the following year. 
He then accepted a graduate assistantship at the University of Ne- 
braska where he received the degrees of Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy and Master of Science. 


He was an instructor in the college of pharmacy at the University 
ot Colorado for one year. Dean E. V. Howell then called him back 
tc Chapel Hill for an instructorship in the school of pharmacy of the 
University of North Carolina. His marriage to Miss Viola Cheek of 
Chapel Hill was announced that same summer. He continued his 
studies at the University of Maryland during summer sessions. With 
a leave of absence for one quarter from the University of North 
Carolina, he completed his work and received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1937. 


Dr. Jacobs was suited by temperament and interest to successful 
teaching. At the request of Dean J. G. Beard he was appointed 
assistant dean. Upon Dean Beard’s death in 1946, he was appointed 
acting dean, and a year later he became dean of the school of pharmacy. 


Dean Jacobs guided the continued expansion of the school of 
pharmacy. The faculty was increased and the physical facilities 
greatly improved. The graduate program was expanded to add the 
doctorate degree. His leadership for a new and larger building for 
the school of pharmacy was successful in placing this project first in 
the list of permanent improvements to be requested from the next 
legislature. He was particularly pleased by the organization of the 
North Carolina Pharmaceutical Research Foundation, Inc., during his 
administration. This foundation provided many fellowships for stu- 
dents and research equipment, supplies and library materials for the 
school of pharmacy. 


The life of Dean Jacobs was guided by two stars: his belief in 
the destinies of his profession and in his native state of North Caro- 
lina. His first interest was pharmaceutical chemistry with preferences 
for phytochemistry and assay. 


Dean M. L. Jacobs was a member of the North Carolina Pharma- 
ceutical Association, American Pharmaceutical Association, American 
Chemical Society, Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, the societies of 
Rho Chi and Sigma Xi, and the Kappa Psi and Kappa Sigma fra- 
ternities. He served as vice-president of the American Association of 
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Colleges of Pharmacy. In 1940 he was elected a member of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia Revision Committee. 

Dean Jacobs will be remembered best for his great capacity for 
friendship. There are many pharmacists who have said, “I would 
never have completed my education if it had not been for his encour- 
agement and help.” His untimely death is deeply mourned by thous- 
ands of friends, and their sympathies are extended to his bereaved 
wife and two daughters. 

E. A. Brecht. 

The resolutions which were adopted by the Committee of Revision 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia upon the passing of Dean Jacobs, 
follow: 

WHEREAS, Marion Lee Jacobs, a member of the U.S.P. Com- 
mittee of Revision since 1940, departed this life March 19, 1950, and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Jacobs’ service and contributions to the _ pro- 
tession will be long remembered, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Members of the U.S.P. Committee of Re- 
vision hereby record their sense of personal loss, as well as the loss 
to the Committee, brought about by his untimely death, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that the Committee records its sincere appreciation 
ot his many services in promoting the work of revision of the Pharma- 
copoeia of the United States, and its recognition, deep respect and 
admiration for his contributions toward the improvement of pharma- 
ceutical education and his leadership in the establishment of the 
North Carolina Pharmaceutical Research Foundation, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that this resolution be inscribed upon the permanent 
records of the U.S.P. Committee of Revision, and that copies be for- 
warded to the bereaved family and to the pharmaceutical press. 

The Resolutions Committee: Jerry A. Foote, J. Allen Reese, Joseph 
B. Burt, Chairman. 

LESLIE BURNS BARRETT 

Leslie Burns Barrett was born in Winsted, Connecticut on Sep- 
tember 3, 1895, and spent his early life there where his parents still 
reside. During the first World War he served with the Research 
Division of the Chemical Warfare Service of the United States Army. 
In 1920 he received the Ph.G. from the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy and in 1922, the Ph.C. He served as an instructor at Massa- 
chusetts from 1920 to 1922. In 1923 he joined the staff of the 
Columbia University College of Pharmacy as instructor in botany and 
materia medica, and stayed until 1925 when he accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of materia medica at the college of pharmacy of 
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Duquesne University, which opened its doors for the first time that 
year. Another school of pharmacy also had its beginning in 1925— 
back in his native Connecticut— and Leslie Barrett longed to get back 
nearer home; so when an opening there occurred in his field of work 
he gladly accepted the appointment as professor of botany and materia 
medica. That was in 1931 and he stayed on and served faithfully up 
until the time of his sudden and untimely death. 

On May 17, almost at the end of the 1949-50 school year, Pro- 
tessor Barrett met his classes as usual and was apparently in the best 
of health. Thruout his nearly twenty years a Connecticut he had 
never lost a day because of illness. At the close of the school day 
he finished up some work, and as was his custom walked the nearly 
two miles to his home. He seemed in his usual spirits and until after 
dinner there was no hint of the tragedy that was to come. Even 
then, as he was settling down for an evening of work at his desk, he 
mentioned only casually a strange feeling in his back, but no pain. He 
upparently thought little of it and started work. A few minutes later 
Mrs. Barrett, in an adjoining room, heard an odd sound and called to 
her husband, but he did not answer. She found him sitting in his 
chair. With no forewarning and in hardly more than an instant he 
had gone—peacefully and without pain. 

Funeral services were held from St. Brendans Church in New 
Haven on Saturday morning, May 20. Four of his associates for 
nearly twenty years on the college of pharmacy faculty served as 
bearers—Professors Nicholas W. Fenney, Augustus A. Maier, Walter 
R. Williams and Henry S. Johnson. A large delegation of his former 
students attended the services and lined both sides of the path as 
his body was carried into the church. The interment was at the new 
St. Francis Cemetery at Torrington, Connecticut—a few miles from his 
native Winsted. 

Leslie B. Barrett was a faithful, conscientious, retiring servant 
of pharmacy, typical of the many who are serving in our schools in 
every part of the country. He shunned the spotlight, but in his own 
quiet way he performed his duties well. He was a long-time member 
ot the American Pharmaceutical Association and a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. For many 
years he was a regular attendant at the meetings of the Plant Science 
Seminar and a former officer of that group. For over ten years he 
was on the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education as Col- 
laborator for the University of Connecticut. He was a member of 
the Phi Delta Chi fraternity and was helpful in installing a new 
chapter at Connecticut in 1949 and in advising the new group. Pro- 
fessor Barrett was a charter member of the Alpha Gamma chapter 
ef Rho Chi and served as secretary of the society at Connecticut up 
to the last day of his life. He was especially interested in this group 
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and made most of the arrangements for the annual banquet and 
initiation. On the day of his death he attended a meeting of Rho Chi 
and in his usual prompt way spent the afternoon typing the minutes of 
the meeting and writing notes of thanks to the speakers at the annual 
banquet, as had been voted that same day. It was probably his last 
official act for the school. 


To his parents, John and Catherine Ryan Barrett, his widow, 
Mae Reaney Barrett and his son, Gordon, a Yale graduate and a 
sophomore at the New York Flower Hospital Medical School, we ex- 
tend our sympathy. I am sure we shall all feel, as expressed in the 
words of the poet: 

“He is not dead, this friend, not dead, 
But in the path we mortals trea, 
Got some few trifling steps ahead 
And nearer to the end. 
So that we, too, when past the bend, 
Shall meet again as face to face, 
This friend we fancy dead.” 
Henry S. Johnson. 


H. EVERT KENDIG 

On the morning of April 18, 1950, at the Temple University 
Hospital, almost within sight of the building which stands as a monu- 
ment to his last great effort in behalf of the institution which he 
served for more than forty years, the sands of time ran out for an 
honored Past President of this Association, the respected Dean of the 
faculty, and our beloved friend, Dr. H. Evert Kendig. 

It is impossible to set down in a few brief paragraphs the 
thoughts and emotions which pass in review when one reminisces upon 
the career of a man whose life has been so full of activity and public 
service; but perhaps we can record here a few of the major impres- 
sions which have been made upon those with whom he lived and 
worked. 

H. Evert Kendig was born in Newville, Pennsylvania on October 
22, 1878. He was the son of William Henry Kendig and a descendant 
or Martin Kendig. Martin Kendig settled in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, sometime between 1638 and 1700, having migrated to 
this country from Switzerland and purchased a large tract of land 
from William Penn. Throughout his lifetime Dr. Kendig maintained a 
keen interest in the early history of his native state and was con- 
versant with many minor events which have been lost to the histories 
of our day. He loved the Pennsylvania countryside with a passion, 
and was never so happy as when “gunning” on the rolling Northum- 
berland hills or fishing in a secluded trout stream in the Poconos. 
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There was a soft spot in his heart for the men of the hill country 


and always he had a kindly word for the sons and daughters of the 
families who reside in these areas. 

Following Dr. Kendig’s graduation from high school he registered 
In Pennsylvania State Teacher's College of Shippenburg, Pennsylvania, 
but left that institution to enter the School of Pharmacy of the 
Medico-Chirurgical College in Philadelphia, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1901. He received the M. D., degree from the Medico-Chirurg- 
ical College in 1905 and the Doctor of Pharmacy from Temple Uni- 


versity in 1910. 

He obtained practical experience in pharmacy during the period 
1895 to 1905. In the last few days a letter came to the writer's 
desk from an old friend who worked with him in a drug store while 


he was a student at “Medico-Chi”’. Says the friend, “I could see then 


that he was a bright young man and destined to go a long way.” 

In 1907 Dr. Kendig became professor of pharmacy at Temple 
University, and thus began a faculty association which was to continue 
until his death. In 1932 he was given the additional title of professor 
of public health, and dean of the school of pharmacy. 

During World War 1 he became active in military affairs, an 
activity which was to eventually culminate in one of his greatest con- 
pharmacy—that of the improvement in the status of 
pharmacist in the armed forces of our country. 
Committee on 


brought about 


tributions to 
pharmacy and the 
Through his untiring efforts as chairman of the Joint 
of Pharmacists in Government Service he 


the Status 
pharmacists in the armed 


the adoption of new legislation concerning 


forces. In recognition of this contribution he was selected as the 1944 


recipient of the Remington Medal. 
important committees of pharma- 


Dr. Kendig served on many 
He was elected to the 


ceutical associations, city, state, and national. 
high honor of president of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy for the year 1940-41. Further recognition of his ability was 
given through his selection as a director of the American Foundation 
an organization which he was serving 
of his death, and through his appoint- 
Pharmaceutical Survey. 


for Pharmaceutical Education, 
as vice-president at the time 
ment as a member of the committee on The 
Those who have studied 
a dean he was devoted, 
the job in the 


As a teacher Dr. Kendig was inspiring. 
under him well remember his eloquence. As 
dynamic, and untiring. Always the first to be on 
morning, he was also the last to leave in the evening. 

Nor did his labor cease on Saturday——or even on Sunday—if there 
was work which needed his attention. As a leader in pharmaceutical 
education he spoke out fearlessly for the advancement of educational 
standards. He was, perhaps, the most enthusiastic proponent of a 
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six-year education program for pharmacists. His efforts in behalf of 
this movement, which he regarded as vital to the welfare of pharma- 
ceutical education, are still fresh in our memory. 

On the eve of his long lifetime of service to Temple University, 
Dr. Kendig saw the realization of one of his fondest dreams. The 
school of pharmacy was moved to large and attractive quarters which 
le himself had helped to secure and to plan. The new building of that 
institution will stand in part at least as a memorial to the great 
amount of his energy which was expended in behalf of its acquisition 
and alteration. In recognition of this and of other efforts in behalf 
of pharmaceutical education he was chosen this year to receive the 
General Alumni Award of Temple University. The award was made 
while he was confined to his hospital bed in what was to be his final 
illness and was accepted in his behalf by Mrs. Kendig. 

As a family man Dr. Kendig knew that peace and comfort which 
can come only to one who is blessed with life’s greatest gifts, a faith- 
ful wife and devoted children. In 1906 he married Agnes Charlton 
Royal and to this union four children were born—all daughters. Four 
grandchildren of Dr. Kendig are now living. As one who visited fre- 
quently at his bedside during his last illness the writer can pay tri- 
bute to the faithful loving kindness which was bestowed upon him by 
his family. Through the long months Mrs. Kendig was always at his 
bedside, ready to cheer him with her pleasant voice, always waiting 
to give him comfort in any possible way. His daughters, too, were al- 
ways near by and kept a close vigil during his waning hours. Blessed 
indeed is the man who has contributed so fine a family to the world. 

Final rites were conducted in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Germantown, a church of which he had been a member for many 
years and which he had long served as an elder, as treasurer of 
benevolence, and as treasurer of session. 

For all those who have known and worked with Dr. Kendig—and 
that includes many of us—-we can say: Here was one who was a strong 
bulwark for pharmacy and for pharmaceutical education. It is not 
likely that we shall encounter many such as he. 

Joseph B. Sprowls. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the 
Kighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education* 


The Annual Meeting was held at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, on April 24, 1950, in lieu of April 3, the time affixed by the By- 


(Note The minvtes from which these abctracts of the Foundation’s activities have 
been made were supplied by Secretary E. L. Newcomb hd.) 
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laws. Representatives of each of the ten organizations holding mem- 
bership in the foundation were present. 


Being in order to fill vacancies on the Board of Directors, Dr. H. 
A. B. Dunning was re-elected on a five year term to succeed himself, 
and Mr. Howard S. Fonda was elected for a five year term to succeed 
Mr. Fred A. Lawson. 


It was agreed that the third vacancy (one year) due to the pass- 
ing of Dean H. Evert Kendig, would be filled by a mail vote for a 
nominee or nominees to be submitted later by the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


It was also announced that Joseph B. Burt, by virtue of his 
serving as chairman of the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P., under 
the Constitution and the By-laws of the Foundation, automatically 
continues as a member of the Board of Directors of the Foundation 
for the ensuing year, provided he continues to serve in the capacity 
of chairman for that period. 


A special committee had been appointed previously, with Robert 
L. Swain as chairman, to consider amendments to the By-laws of the 
Foundation. The committee submitted a report to amend Article III, 
Paragraph I, of the By-laws. The Foundation adopted the amendment 
unanimously, as presented by the committee with only slight technical 
changes being made. The amendment as adopted reads as follows: 
1. Number and Election. This Corporation shall be managed by a 
Board of Directors of not less than twelve nor more than 25 in number 
as the Board shall determine by resolution from time to time. Twelve 
of the directors shall be elected by the members as follows: one each 
from the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the American Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the 
Proprietary Association, the National Association of Chain Drug Stores 
and three representatives from the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. In addition to the directors so elected, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, shall, during their term of office 
be members of the Board of Directors with equal rights and responsi- 
bilities. The remaining directors shall be elected irrespective of their 
affiliation with one or more of the member associations. When di- 
rectors are to be elected either by the members, or by the Board of 
Directors as hereinafter provided in the case of vacancies, the associ- 
ations above named may nominate their respective representatives; 
and the members or the directors, as the case may be, shall elect 
directors from among persons so nominated unless such members or 
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directors, as the case may be, for good cause shown, disapprove said 
nominations. In the event any Association refuses, fails or neglects 
to make a nomination or nominations, the members or directors, as 
the case may be, shall nevertheless proceed with the election. The 
membership of the Board of Directors may be changed by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the Corporation.” 

President Charles S. Beardsley appointed Drs. Swain and Little 
and Messrs. Schlotterer and Hoge as a committee to prepare a suitable 
resolution on the passing of Director H. Evert Kendig. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

“RESOLVED, by the members and the Board of Directors of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, in Annual 
Meeting on Monday, April 24, 1950, that it hereby records its 
appreciation for the life, and its sorrow on the death of Dr. H. 
Evert Kendig, Dean of the School of Pharmacy of Temple Uni- 
versity, member of this Board of Directors, one of the moving 
spirits in the organization and operation of this Foundation, 
former President of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, holder of the Remington Medal, long distinguished 
for his interest and usefulness in the service of the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions, teacher, churchmap, citizen and 
friend ;- 

“FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Secretary enter this resolution 

on the minutes of the Foundation and transmit certified copies 

to Mrs. Kendig and to Temple University, School of Pharmacy.” 

Adjournment occurred at 3:00 P.M. and was followed immedi- 
ately by a meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Report of the Committee of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education on Scope and Efficiency 
of the Foundation 


At the 1949 annual meeting of the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education, a committee consisting of Dr. H. A. B. 
Dunning, Dr. Ernest Little and myself as chairman, was appointed to 
study the organization and operation of the Foundation and to make 
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recommendations as to how it might broaden its scope of activities 
and function in a more efficient manner. 

The committee has given a great deal of time and thought to 
the task assigned to it. It has met on a number of occasions, con- 
sulted with Secretary Newcomb, and is now prepared to report. 

The committee feels that a critical situation confronts the Foun- 
dation and its recommendations reflect this view. 

The Foundation has reached an important turning point in its 
existence. We should all exert our full influence to see that it takes 
the turn which we believe will lead to its greatest service in the 
years ahead. 

Objectives of the Foundation 

The committee reviewed the purposes and objectives of the 
Foundation and finds them well expressed and in need of very little 
revision. 

They are stated in the Prospectus issued by the Foundation as 
follows: 

“The purpose of the Foundation is to receive and administer a 

fund or gifts to improve and broaden pharmaceutical education. 

It will undertake to do this by aiding and strengthening colleges 

of pharmacy. It will be the aim of the Foundation to assist in 

providing adequate, well-trained and reliable personnel to man 
the retail pharmacies of the country and to furnish pharma- 
ceutical industries and allied manufacturing concerns, hospitals, 

Governmental agencies, college faculties, and other professional 

fields, with technically and scientifically trained personnel.” 

So far as possible, the Foundation will: 

1. Financially aid the colleges of pharmacy to tide them over 
this crisis of war emergency; 
Help worthy colleges to develop strong undergraduate pro- 
grams; 
3. Support graduate work in colleges qualified to carry on 

such programs in a creditable manner; 

4. Encourage scientific research, both as a necessary compon- 
ent of graduate work, and as special projects; and 
Render general and special help such as the maintenance 
of scholarship and loan funds for worthy students and the 
promotion of other projects too numerous to be mentioned 
individually.” 
“The Foundation will not: 
Make grants for other than specific purposes; 
Make contributions to capital deficiences; 
Render financial assistance to colleges which do not show 
fair promise of being able to become established on a sound 


te 
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financial and educational basis and make a worthy contri- 
bution to the field of pharmaceutical education.” 

Your committee points out that the first numbered objective per- 
taining to the war emergency has become obsolete and should be de- 
leted. We recommend that the remaining objectives, with only minor 
changes, be retained as follows: 

1. Help worthy colleges develop strong undergraduate programs; 

2. Support graduate work in colleges qualified to carry on such 
programs in a creditable manner; 

3. Encourage scientific research, as a necessary component of 
graduate work, or as special projects worthy of support; 

4. Render general and special help, such as the maintenance of 
scholarship and loan funds for worthy students, and the pro- 
motion of other projects, too numerous to mention individual- 
ly, which may be made necessary by unusual emergencies. 

The remainder of the statement remains unchanged as above 
presented. 


Organization 

The Board of Directors has from time to time, discussed the ad- 
visability of increasing its size in order to promote greater interest in 
the Foundation on the part of prospective donors and thus increase 
contributions. 

The committee feels that the Foundation would profit by adding 
to its directing board additional outstanding men in the drug industry 
who have manifested an interest in progressive pharmaceutical edu- 
cation. 

We therefore recommend that the number of directors be in- 
creased to 25, the additional members to be chosen for their high 
standing in the profession, their interest in pharmaceutical education, 
and their willingness to serve the Foundation, regardless of their af- 
filiation with existing pharmaceutical associations or organizations. 

Should the recommendations pertaining to increasing the size of 
the Board to 25 directors be authorized, your committee recommends 
that 5 should be deans, or other duly qualified representatives of col- 
leges of pharmacy. The committee further recommends that the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the A.A.C.P. be one of the college members 
of the board. 


ippointment of New Secretary 
Your committee has been informed by Secretary Newcomb that 
the Foundation should be in a position to function without his active 
direction on and after October 1952. Dr. Newcomb stated that it 
might be possible for him to serve in some kind of an advisory capacity 
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but that he does not desire to be burdened with the active conduct 
and operation of the Foundation after the above date. 

Dr. Newcomb’s decision means that some rather radical changes 
will need to be made which necessitate our immediate attention. 

A new Executive Secretary should be obtained to begin work 
either during the latter part of 1951 or the very early part of 1952. 
Your committee believes that an unusually capable and experienced 
man should be sought for this position and that the salary offered 
should be in the neighborhood of $15,000. We have already given 
consideration to this problem and are in a position to advise as to 
personnel when the Board of Directors desires us to do so. 

A capable stenographer and a second office helper of a secretarial 
type will be necessary. 

The committee would appreciate it if, at the conclusion of this 
report, Dr. Newcomb would give his opinion as to the wisdom of such 
appointments at the earliest feasible date. The committeemen feel 
that recent changes in Dr. Newcomb’'s obligations and assignments 
make such action desirable. 


New Home for the Foundation 

Dr. Newcomb's retirement from active service also means that 
new quarters must be obtained for the Foundation, probably during 
1951. Two rooms should suffice. These rooms need not be elaborate 
or large, but they should be attractive and conveniently placed. 

These accommodations, together with a full-time director and 
clerical staff could be provided by an additional appropriation of not 
more than $20,000 probably less. 


Foundation Program 

When the Foundation has been thus reorganized, your committee 
feels that a much more intensive, certainly a more effective campaign 
of fund raising should be initiated and maintained. 

The committee is of the opinion that the time has urrived when 
the active head of the Foundation must spend considerable time calling 
upon donors and prospective donors thus furnishing them with 
authentic information as to the basic aims and objectives of the 
Foundation, particularly as they bear upon the needs of the drug 
industry. 

A man, such as the Committee contemplates, who will function 
as here indicated would develop sustained interest in the Foundation 
and prevent it from becoming a matter of secondary concern. 

In making these observations, the Committee does not mean to 
reflect adversely upon the operation of the Foundation up to this 
time, but rather to focus attention upon the changed conditions which 
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have come about, and the necessity of meeting them in a realistic 
manner. 

Our goal should be to collect enough money each year to meet 
our obligations in an expanding program and add at least a modest 
amount to our reserve fund. A realistic view of future activities would 
indicate that minimum annual collections of $300,000 will be essential 
for the proper functioning of the Foundation. 


Your committee feels that such a goal must be reached. It will 
not be easy, but it can be done. The more critical men of wealth in 
our profession become of their contributions, the more will the wel- 
fare of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education be 
advanced. There is a real story to be told which can be made to ap- 
peal from both an altruistic and a more selfish point of view. The 
services to be rendered are essential and worthwhile. They can pro- 
perly be made mutually helpful. 

Our graduate fellowship program should remain the backbone of 
the Foundation’s program. Probably $200,000 a year will be required 
to meet the needs of pharmaceutical industry and our colleges of 
pharmacy for well trained individuals of Ph.D. training. Smaller num- 
bers of such men will also be placed in other important positions with 
which we are all familiar. 

An annual contribution to the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education of not less than $20,000 would seem appropriate and essential 
and should be regarded as a fixed obligation of the Foundation. 


Probably the A.A.C.P. Summer Seminars will need to be con- 
tinuously supported, at an expense of about $6,000 a year. The Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education will need Foundation sup- 
port in excess of $4,000 a year. 

These are the major activities which should make a strong ap- 
peal to critical contributors. We want our contributors to be critical, 
because we believe we have a real story to tell. One which will 
appeal most to men who have high standards of value and who have 
to be shown that a suggested contribution is fully justified. 


Report to Industry 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers, wholesalers and others have been 
generous in their contributions to the Foundation and should have a 
report of its activities and accomplishments. They should also be 
given an opportunity to advise as to its future development. 

With these thoughts in mind our committee recommends that 
representatives of industry, preferably a sizeable group, be invited to 
meet with the officers and directors of the Foundation to discuss 
Foundation problems. The meeting could well be a luncheon or din- 
ner meeting with the Foundation acting as host. 
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At this meeting, we should be prepared to make a rather de- 
tailed report. This report should start with a brief review of the 
history of the Foundation. This should be followed by a discussion 
of its accomplishments to date, present activities and future programs. 

These presentations might best be made by three or four differ- 
ent individuals. It should then be made clear to our guests that we 
welcome questions of any kind from them and, most of all we would ap- 
preciate any suggestions or criticisms which they might care to make. 

It is, of course, possible that such a meeting might prove dis- 
eppointing. It is possible that the men whom we most want might not 
respond to our invitation. We should see to it, however, that a defeatist 
attitude does not provent us from making the attempt. Much might 
be gained, nothing could be lost. 

Whatever the results, the Foundation would gain goodwill for 
having made the attempt. We believe that such an attitude and such 
action on the part of the Foundation would be appreciated by those 
who did not respond favorably to our invitation, as well as by those in 
attendance. 

The committee is aware that many other things may be done to 
increase the efficiency and widen the scope of the Foundation. We 
do not care to go too far afield or to depart too far from the responsi- 
bility assigned to us. 

We end on a note of optimism. There is much that is worth- 
while for the Foundation to do in the days ahead. May we have the 
vision to see these opportunities and the determination to accomplish 


them. 
Ropert Swain, Chairman. 


Extracts from the April 24, 1950 Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education 


President Beardsley called the meeting to order at 3:00 P.M. 
Chairman Robert L. Swain of the Nominating Committee presented 
the following list of nominees as Foundation officers for the year 
1950-1951; President, Charles S. Beardsley; First Vice-President, H. A. 
B. Dunning; Secretary and Managing Director, E. L. Newcomb; Treas- 
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urer, S. B. Penick, Sr.; Counsel, James F. Hoge. The nominees were 
elected by unanimous vote. 

Messrs. Doerr, Newton, and Swain were elected, unanimously, to 
serve with the officers as the Executive Committee for the year 1950- 
1951. 

The routine business of the Board of Directors was fully covered. 
Some items of great general interest were discussed and are mentioned 
here. 

Due to the passing of Mr. Edward S. Rogers, a vacancy occurred 
on the Board of Grants. Secretary Newcomb requested all Foundation 
members to suggest names of men who are qualified to serve on 
the board. 

Secretary Newcomb presented a report on behalf of the Board 
of Grants, covering the allocations of funds for undergraduate scholar- 
ships and graduate fellowship awards for 1949-1950. He also gave a 
review of the summary and allocation of funds for undergraduate 
scholarships as covered in detail in the January 26, 1950 meeting of 
the Board of Directors. He again emphasized that the Board of 
Grants is not very sympathetic to the continued allocating of under- 
graduate scholarship funds, it being their belief that the money would 
be of greater benefit to the advancement of pharmaceutical education 
were it used for graduate fellowships. Mimeographed copies of actions 
taken by the Board of Grants in allocating graduate fellowships may 
be obtained by anyone interested. 

After a rather lengthy discussion of the advisability of allocating 
further funds for use by the Board of Grants for undergraduate phar- 
macy scholarships, it was unanimously voted that the sum of $20,000 
be made available for use by the Board of Grants for this purpose. 
It was also voted, unanimously, that the Executive Committee be di- 
rected to make a thorough study of all the facts relating to the allo- 
cation and uses of undergraduate pharmacy scholarship funds and 
report back to the directors for recommendations. The Board is to 
make additional funds available to the extent of $10,000 for the Board 
ot Grants to take care of present foreign graduate pharmacy fellow- 
ships for 1949-1950. No new foreign fellowships may be awarded ex- 
cept in exceptional cases where the Board of Grants might feel that 
awards would be most desirable. It was voted, unanimously, that the 
sum of $100,000 be made available to the Board of Grants for either 
renewals or new domestic fellowships for the year 1950-1951. 


The Directors discussed that section of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Scope and Efficiency for the Foundation dealing with the 
appointment of a new secretary, a new house for the Foundation, a 
future Foundation program, and a report to industry. All of this is 
covered in the preceding report printed in this issue, following the 
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minutes of the Annual Meeting. After a full discussion and by unani- 
mous vote, this section of the report was referred to the Executive 
Committee with instructions that the several problems and recom- 
mendations be carefully considered and a report submitted to the 
entire Board of Directors at an early date. The Directors commended 
the special Foundation Committee, Drs. Swain, Little, and Dunning, for 
their constructive report. 

Former President Little presented a resolution on the services 
of George V. Doerr as President of the Foundation during a six year 
period. The resolution which was adopted by a rising vote, follows: 


“At the 1949 annual meeting, a committee consisting of Joseph 
B. Burt and Ernest Little was appointed to draw up suitable 
resolutions relative to the services rendered the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education by Mr. George V. Doerr. 
“Mr. Doerr was elected President of the Foundation on April 5, 
1943, at its first annual meeting following the organizational 
meeting on October 1, 1942. 

“Many men have contributed richly to the welfare of the Foun- 
dation since the time of its conception more than a decade ago. 
“As we examine this list of pioneers the name of George V. Doerr 
stands out for special recognition and acclaim. 

“We all agree that the real bigness of men is not measured by 
their accumulations or by the power or influence they may exert, 
but by the extent to which they give themselves to worthwhile 
projects in the communities in which they live and in their 
business or professional activities. 

“Judged by these standards, Mr. Doerr has established himself 
as one of the really great men of this organization. 


“He served as its President for six years during the formative 
period of its existence, and succeeded in building a foundation 
firm enough to secure its future, provided its guardians in the 
days ahead are possessed of the vision and altruism so well ex- 
emplified by Mr. Doerr. 

“It is hoped that our Directors of tomorrow will be inspired by 
Mr. Doerr'’s example and will be stimulated to carry the Foun- 
dation to greater heights and not think in terms of the minimal 
services it may render. 

“We have no hesitation in speaking for Mr. Doerr when we say 
that if the Foundation is managed by men who think big, as he 
did, it will succeed. If it is guided by a spirit of defeatism, it will 
sink, at least temporarily, to the depths of mediocrity. 


“On the basis of the above considerations, be it therefore resolved 
that the Directors and members of the Foundation, at their an- 


| 
| 
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nual meeting of 1950, express their sincere appreciation to Mr. 
Doerr for the fine service which he has rendered to the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. May it develop 
as an appropriate monument to his labors. 
“Be it further resolved, that this informal expression of our ap- 
preciation of his past services be spread on the minutes of this 
meeting and that a suitable prepared copy be presented to Mr. 
Doerr as an evidence of the high regard in which he is held 
by all of us. 
“Signed by the Committeemen, Directors and members of the 
Foundation in attendance at the annual meeting held in New 
York City on April 24, 1950.” 

ERNEST LITTLE, Chairman. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the April 25, 1950 
Meeting of the Board of Grants 
of the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education 


The Board of Grants of the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education assembled in the Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C. 
for its April 25, 1950 meeting. Secretary Newcomb advised the Board 
of Grants of the funds that had been allowed by the Board of Directors 
at the April 24, 1950 meeting, for allocation by the Board of Grants 
for undergraduate scholarships and graduate fellowships. The Board 
of Grants, after full discussion voted unanimously that the funds 
should be made available to all accredited colleges of pharmacy for 
use in awarding undergraduate pharmacy scholarships on the same 
basis as for year 1949-1950. 

The Board took up for consideration, applications for either new 
awards or renewal of fellowship awards received from students who 
desire fellowships to begin either immediately, or to cover the summer 
session of 1950. The Secretary was directed to carry out the usual 
announcements to the graduate schools where allocations were fully 
approved and to secure such necessary information when called for in 
other instances. 
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American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


Pharmacy Subsection 1950 Meeting 


The next meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 26-31, 1950. 
The program of the Pharmacy Subsection of the Medical Sciences is 
being made up. Four sessions of our Subsection will be held as fol- 
lows: Cleveland Public Auditorium, Parlor C, Thursday, December 28, 
9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M.; and Friday, December 29, 9:30 A.M. and 
2:00 P.M. The Hollenden Hotel has been designated as headquarters 
for Section Np. 

Authors who wish to present papers before the Subsection are 
requested to send in titles of papers as soon as possible. All titles for 
inclusion in the printed program must be in my hands by September 15. 

The following information relative to the presentation of papers 
is given for your guidance: 

1. The need for lantern for standard slides, blackboard or chart 
hanging facilities should be indicated when the title is sub- 
mitted, 

2. Papers should require not more than 20 minutes for presenta- 
tion, although the paper for publication may be longer. 

3. Three copies of a 100 to 200 word abstract of each paper 
should be sent in by October 1. These are used by the General 
Secretary and the Subsection Secretary for the preparation of 
news releases and reports. 

4. An original and one carbon copy of the paper in form for 
publication should be turned in at the time of the meeting. 
Papers may be released for publication in the journal of the 
author's choice. If release is not requested, papers will be 
submitted to the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, Scientific Edition. 

Members are invited to attend the meetings of the Section on 
Medical Sciences, Subsection on Medicine, and the Section on Chemistry. 

Arrangements will be made for advance registration. Advance 
registrants will be sent a copy of the General Program before the 
meeting. See Science or Scientific Monthly in late August or September. 

Please call this request for papers to the attention of your col- 
leagues. Send titles to: 


ol 


GLENN L. JENKINS, Chairman, 
Subsection Np 
Purdue University, 

Lafayette, Indiana. 


New Books 


New Books 


General Chemistry by John Arrend Timm, Professor of Chemistry, 
Director of School of Science, Simmons College. Second edition, 1950. 
764 pages. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc. Price $4.50. 


No brief description such as is permitted in this journal can give 
proper credit to this text. The first edition was written with the 
idea of creating a good teaching tool in a tremendously large field. 
This is difficult to do and serve a multitude of teachers, each of whom 
has his own specific method of presentation. The author believes in a 
certain amount of repetition for new ideas are not absorbed by the 
student on the first exposure. This is certainly a sound educational 
statement. He therefore presents the student with a birdseye view of 
the problem and later amplifies the discussion. The second edition 
enlarges upon our more recent knowledge of structure of matter and 
the forces operating between structure particles. The text is written 
in an easy conventional style with enough historical data to make the 
reading of it fascinating and profitable to the student of any science, 
pure or applied. In the mechanics of book making the publishers have 
maintained their reputation. 


Textbook of Anatomy & Physiology—By Carl C. Francis, A. B., 
M. D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy, Department of Anatomy, 
Western Reserve University and G. Clinton Knowlton, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Physical Medicine, Emory University, Medical School. 
Second edition, 1950. 624 pages. JLlustrated including many colored 
plates. C. V. Mosby Company, Price $6.25. 


The textual material has been largely rewritten, rearranged and 
improved. The anatomical and physiological subject matter has been 
well integrated for effective teaching. The illustrations are well chosen 
and the mechanics of the text is excellent. The book was written with 
the needs of the nurse in mind, but is well suited for general students 
on the college level. 


Principles of Chemistry by Joseph Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, School of Medicine, George Washington University; formerly 
instructor in Chemistry, Central School of Nursing, Washington, D. C. 
Seventh edition, 1950. 427 pages. Illustrated. C. V. Mosby Company. 
Price $3.50. 


An introductory text covering the elements of inorganic, organic 
and physiological chemistry for nurses and students of home economics 
and applied chemistry. New material has been introduced covering 
molecular motion, diffusion, osmosis, X-rays, atomic fission, metabol- 
ism, vitamins and certain historical aspects of chemistry and biology. 
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The author has stressed especially the applications of biochemistry 
to nursing. 

A Laboratory Guide in Chemistry by the same author. Second 

edition, 1950. 216 pages. Illustrated. C. V. Mosby Company. Price 
$2.25. Additional exercises have been added especially in the organic 
field. The experiments are practical and well designed for the class 
of students the author has in mind. 
Nursing an Art and a Science—by Margaret A. Tracy, R.N., A.B., M.S., 
Dean, University of California School of Nursing, and collaborators. 
Foreword by Annie Warburton Goodrich, M.A. (Sec.D.), Dean Emeritus 
Yale University School of Nursing. 1949. Third edition, 625 pages, 
183 illustrations. The C. V. Mosby Company. Price $4.00. 

Another test that is a credit to the scholarly profession that nursing 

has become. The intelligent well trained woman who has entered the 
field of nursing is much more than a nurse. She has become one of the 
most forceful and efficient teachers of wholesome living of our time. 
A text of this type should be in the pharmacy library and should be 
read by pharmacy students. If this can be accomplished so that we 
realize the problems of the other health professions, we will have done 
much to improve the professional relations between the health pro- 
fessions. 
Endotontia—by Bernhard Gottlieb, M.D., D.M.D., L.L.D., Professor of 
Oral Pathology and Dental Research, and Seth Lee Barron, D.D.S., 
Assistant of Root Canal Therapy, and J. Hobson Crook, D.D.S., Asso- 
ciate in Dental Research, Dallas, Texas. 1950. 177 pages, 103 illus- 
trations. The C. V. Mosby Company. Price $6.00. 

A new approach to the biological problem behind root canal work, 

the treatment of the pulp and the various conditions that arise 
cause of the tooth’s relations to other structures in the jaw. The allus- 
trations are marvels of the photographic art and the textual matter is 
so clear and well stated that a layman will be fascinated by reading 
about the problems which his own teeth present, and he will profit 
from the knowledge of what the skilled dentist can do for the preserva- 
tion of his teeth. 
Quinidine in Disorders of the Heart—by Harry Gold, M.D., Professor of 
Clinical Pharmacology at Cornell University Medical College; Attend- 
ing-in-charge of the Cardiovascular Research Unit at the Beth Israel 
Hospital; Attending Cardiologist at the Hospital for Joint Diseases; 
Managing Editor of the Cornell Conference on Therapy. 1950. 115 
pages. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., Medical Book Department of Harper & 
Brothers. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Gold in this book discusses the therapy of quinidine in the dis- 
orders of cardial rythm. In various chapters he discusses tolerances 
of quinidine—-its use in anesthesia surgery, its use in combination with 
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digitalis, its use in children, its preparation and routes of administra- 
tion. The author describes it well when he says it is a practical 
manual for all who treat heart disease. There is included a bibliogra- 
phy giving the more important publications year by year from 1906 
to 1949. 


Laboratory Outline for General Zoology--by George Edwin Potter, Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoology, A. & M. College of Texas. 1949. Second Edition. 
300 pages, illustrated. The C. V. Mosby Company. Price $2.85. 


The laboratory manual has been planned and the studies arranged 
in the order followed in the author's Textbook of Zoology. It would 
seem, however, that it could be used to advantage in any general course 
in Zoology. The illustrations are all line drawings and clear. The 
student will have no difficulty in following the directions. 


Essentials of Obstetrical and Gynecological Pathology—-by Robert L. 
Faulkner, M.D., F.A.C.S., Assistant Professor of Gynecology, The 
Western Reserve Medical School; Associate Gynecologist, University 
Hospitals of Cleveland, Ohio and Marion Douglass, M.D., Formerly As- 
sistant Professor of Gynecology, The Western Reserve Medical School. 
1949. Second Edition, 357 pages, 300 illustrations and 3 color plates. 
The C. V. Mosby Company. Price $8.75. 


The author contended that there should be a text book covering 
this special field and be relatively concise and simple so that it could 
be used directly in class work. They have succeeded in accomplishing 
their objective admirably. They have made the text a straightforward 
tabulation of existing knowledge and have avoided wordiness and have 
succeeded well in keeping the book from becoming a sounding board 
for personal opinion. Mechanically the book is of superior quality and 
the numerous illustrations are excellent. 


Histology by Arthur Worth Ham, M. B., Professor of Anatomy, in 
charge of Histology, in the faculties of medicine and dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 1950. 756 pages. 445 figures, in- 
cluding 4 plates in color. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $10. 


This is not an ordinary histological text. The material naturally 
deals primarily with the structure of tissue but the text goes farther 
than that and attempts to cope with the problems of learning and re- 
membering that arise from the study of histology. This objective is 
accomplished to a remarkable degree. The structure of bone, the re- 
pair of skin, the methods by which skin grafts are vascularized, the 
emphasis placed on different aspects of histology as they relate to 
current trends, the prevalence of degenerative disease of the heart 
and arteries and the relation of these to tissue fluids, the factors 
responsible for edema, the articulations in relation to various forms of 
arthritis and a knowledge of the cell as a background to an under- 
standing of cancer, make the subject of histology more meaningful 
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to the student and the practitioner of the medical sciences. The text 
is another step forward in the publishers effort to produce texts for 
more effective teaching.—-R. A. L. 


The Practice of Medicine by Jonathan Campbell Meakins, C.B.E., 
M.D., LLD., D.S., formerly professor of medicine and director of the 
department of medicine, McGill University; formerly  physician-in- 
chief, Royal Victoria Hlospital, Montreal; formerly professor of thera- 
peutics and clinical medicine, University of Edinburgh. Member and 
Fellow of many distinguished professional and scientific societies in 
Canada and England. 1950, fifth edition. 1558 pages. 518 illustrations 
including 50 in color. The C. V. Mosby Company. Price $13.50. 


The writing of a text on the practice of medicine becomes increas- 
ingly difficult as medical specialties develop. At the same time the 
need of such a text increases as a wider degree of knowledge is ex- 
pected of the general practitioner, as he goes his daily rounds. We 
admire a man who has the courage to undertake the writing or the 
revision of such a text at such a time. Dr. Meakins has done this 
job well. The general principles are those followed in previous editions 
but, in his own words he gives some indication of the character and 
the scope of the revision when he says, “The inter-actions of psychology, 
physiology, biochemistry, endocrinology, and even ultimate effects upon 
anatomical structures are now being appreciated and are taking their 
places in the understanding of ill health’. The brief chapter on 
psychiatry has been replaced by on on psychosomatic medicine by 
Dr. Frederic R. Hanson. The chapter on the nervous system, which 
was written by the late Dr. J. N. Peterson, is retained because it is a 
classical description of neurological lesions which is unequaled in 
texts on general medicine. Because of the tremendous advance in 
chemotherapy and antibiotics, a chapter has been included which gives 
in condensed form the principles of chemotherapy and antibiotics and 
the indications and manner of their use.-R. A. L. 

Chemistry in Nursing by Raymond E. Neal, associate professor of 
chemistry, Simmons College; instructor in chemistry to students of 
nursing from Children’s Hospital and New England Deaconess Hospital, 
Boston. 1948. 564 pages. Illustrated. McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc. Price $4.00. 


The author has attempted to present the chemistry of inorganic 
and organic substances in an easily understandable way and not go 
beyond the needs of the student of nursing. He has presented a guide 
which will create an interest in the student to explore the enormous 
field of chemical knowledge which is so important as a basic science 
in the profession. The text is arranged mechanically in such a way as 
to assist the instructor to do the most effective teaching.—R. A. L. 
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